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The Nowgong Orphan Institution is the 
subject of the fourth mission paper,* 
and of others supplemental. Subse- 
quently to the presentation of the paper, 
several modifications were suggested in 
the plan of the institution, which the 
mission did not approve; and at a later 
period I presented a compromise plan, 
to which as being preferable to further 
agitation and delay, with certain modifi- 
cations, the mission gave their unani- 
mous assent. This plan, they were en- 
couraged to believe, though short of 
what the Committee might have prefer- 
red, would obtain their concurrence in 
view of the circumstances of its adop- 
tion ; and as finally agreed upon, was as 
follows ; — subject to the revision of the 
Committee. 


Proposed reorganization. 


1. “That the Nowgong Orphan In- 
stitution be remodelled, with a view to 
its becoming, as soon as practicable, a 
Central Normal School for the prepara- 
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tory training of native teachers and 
school preachers ; — it being understood 
that this is not to interfere with the 
establishment of a theological institution, 
when the interests of the mission shall 
so require. 

2. “That the institution be divided 
for the present into two departments, 
primary and normal ; and that the term 
of study in either department shall not 
exceed three years. 

3. “That the number of its pupils, 
including such as may be designated to 
the normal department, be limited to 
forty ; that none be admitted under ten 
years of age; that, in all future admis- 
sions into the primary department, pu- 
pils of promise be selected from such as 
are either already pious or have mani- 
fested their preference for the Christian 
religion, by the abandonment of caste, 
and may be regarded as inquirers ; and 
that none be admitted into the normal 
department except members of churches 
in good standing, and giving evidence, 
also, of talents and character requisite to 
usefulnesss as a preacher or school 
teacher. 

4. “That instruction be given in the 
vernacular language; that no English 
be taught after the 1st of October next, 
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nor Bengali ; and that Bengali text-books 
be used for only so long time as shall be 
indispensable for the preparation and 
printing of suitable Assamese books, a 
period not exceeding, as is supposed, 
three years. 

5. “That the superintendent travel 
and preach in the cold season, when 
practicable, and at other times so far as 
the claims of the institution shall permit ; 
and that, to this end, the teaching be 
entrusted, as may consist with the inter- 
ests of the school, to female assistant 
missionaries and native helpers; the 
nermal department having, also, an an- 
nual vacation of three months for the 
same purpose. 

6. “ That the girls’ dgpartment, now 
belonging to the institution, be separated 
from it, and be regarded as a station 
school on the same footing as the girls’ 
schools at Sibsagor and Gowahati.” 

‘ The above outline was presented and 
adopted, with the understanding that the 
institution will retain the mixed charac- 
ter thus given to it, only until the sup- 
posed impediments to a more radical 
change shall be removed by the increas- 
ing number of youth converted to the 
Christian faith; when the school is to 
become exclusively a normal school, and 
such additional modifications shall be 
made in its plan as shall then appear to 
be suitable. 


Grounds of modification. 

The first article, it will be perceived, 
limits the scope of the institution, mak- 
ing it more strictly missionary, and more 
consonant, therefore, with the design of 
the Missionary Union. Its object will 
be, not to take care of orphan or other- 
wise destitute children, but to raise up 
missionary laborers. In accordance with 
this limitation, the name of the institu- 
tion might, also, very properly be 
ehanged. 

The second article reduces the period 
of study from eight years to six for pious 
youth, and to three for pupils not pious. 
The allotment of six years for pious pu- 
pils, was on the ground that the institu- 
tion embraces, for the present, both a 
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primary and a normal department, and 
that the former cannot be adequately 
supplied at once in the day schools. 
The exigency, it may be hoped however, 
will not continue very many years ; and 
the primary department being then 
closed, the institution will of course be- 
come exclusively normal, and the entire 
term of study be reduced to three years. 

To the primary department admission 
is granted to youths not pious. It had 
been proposed to exclude all such. 
Their admission, under limitations, was 
in deference to the unanimous and ecar- 
nest representation of the missionaries, 
that anything less than this would be 
the breaking up of the institution ;— a 
result which, under the circumstances, 
and for reasons not without weight, could 
not be entertained. Such a breaking up, 
it was said, would be humiliating and 
disastrous. The school is regarded by 
the people as in some sort representa- 
tive of the mission ;—like one of their 
own hotros, or priestly establishments ; — 
anda sudden abandonment or subversion 
of it would appear to them like a religi- 
ous bankruptey. To the missionaries 
themselves it would be exceedingly dis- 
heartening ; like throwing away the toils 
of many years, and closing up a door of 
usefulness. It was also urged, that the 
Executive Committee were committed 
to the enterprise equally with the mis- 
sion ; and that, having given their quasi 
concurrence to its general plan, down 
to the present time, this suggested the 
propriety of introducing fundamental 
changes gradually, and so as not to sud- 
denly and irretrievably overthrow the 
whole. The concession, however, as 
above intimated, is expected to hold 
only for a limited time. 

‘The third article of the plan, in con- 
nection with the secoyd, fixes the quali- 
fications and number of the pupils. 
None are to be received under ten years 
of age. The age of twelve was first pro- 
posed. The lower period was conceded, 
inasmuch as the earlier the age the bet- 
ter might be the character of the pupils, 
and also as a permit for extreme cases, 
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The number, including both normal and 
primary, is restricted to forty; the ac- 
commodations suflicing for that number. 
(At the last accounts, May, the actual 
number was but twenty, exclusive of the 
girls’ school, now separated, which num- 
bered sixteen pupils.) 

The fourth article respects the lan- 
guage or languages to be used or taught 
in the school. They have been English, 
Assamese and Bengali; the latter from 
the want, it was said, of Assamese text- 
books, and of an Assamese Christian 
literature ;— the government schools, 
moreover, leading in that direction. 
Provision is made for the discontinuance 
of Bengali at the expiration, at the latest, 
of three years, and earlier if practica- 
ble, —on the substitution of Assamese 
text-books. Some Assamese reading 
books are already in use, and other text- 
books, it may be expected, will be forth- 
coming. The speediest way to secure 
such text-books, and thus to do away 
the need of Bengali, is to use what Assa- 
mese are at command. It may be ques- 
tioned, indeed, whether Bengali books 
should be tolerated, although a full sup- 
ply of Assamese could not be had for 
the moment. At the extreme, oral in- 
struction might be given, which would 
be a basis of written preparations ;— 
while the tendency of using Bengali 
text-books is to perpetuate the evil. 
Teaching of English is to cease October 
1. For this innovation the Committee 
will desire no explanation. ‘The time 
was deferred to October, so as to await 
the action of the Committee and the 
Board on a similar change in Burmah, 
and partly to allow ample time for prep- 
aration. In thus excluding English from 
a public institution open to natives indis- 
criminately, whether pious or otherwise, 
it was not intended to indicate that in- 
struction in English may not be advised- 
ly given, in some cases and ip other con- 
nections, to select individuals. 

General system of schools in Assam — 
Views of the Mission. 

Before dismissing the subject of 

schools, I would more particularly ask 
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the attention of the Committee to the 
Paper drawn up by the mission on the 
general system of schools in Assam.* 
This paper, in connection with the 
rules suggested by the mission, already 
stated, embodies the principles by 
which, in their judgment, schools should 
be established and conducted. These 
principles are, in general,—that schools, 
such as exist in Assam, or are proposed 
by the mission, are auxiliary to the work 
of evangelization, and therefore a legiti- 
mate work of the misfion,—that they 
are, properly speaking, a class of assist- 
ants; and next, that in consideration 
of the ignorance and destitution of the 
Assamese, schools in Assam are an aux 
iliary of special importance. 

The ways in which schools are said to 
be auxiliary, are, changing the order of 
presentation —1. They teach the peo- 
ple to read, and thereby enable them to 
profit by the printed Word and religious 
tracts. “ Not one in a hundred of the As- 
samese is able to read.” 2. They help to 
impart cdrrect moral and religious ideas, 
and to facilitate also the right apprehen- 
sion of religious terms used by the 
preacher. 3. They expose false science 
inwrought with idolatry, and so help to 
their common overthrow. And, 4. 
They give opportunity for the direct in- 
culcation of the gospel, or, in other 
words, for preaching to the pupils and 
others assoviated with them. In these 
specifications reference is lid mainly, it 
is presumed, to primary schools. Two 
additional channels or modes of useful- 
ness are mentioned, but they belong to 
more advanced institutions ;—first, that 
they help to raise up a body of native 
authors, who may give to their country- 
men a vernacular Christian literature; 
and next, that they are necessary to the 
proper training of a native Christian 
ministry. 


Practical limitations not given. 


The Committee will not expect me, 
in this connection, to comment at length 
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on these several specifications. Some of 
them are unquestionably just in the 
main; (though very diverse in force ;) 
and they go to sustain the general policy 
of establishing mission schools of some 
kind, under given circumstances. But 
they leave indeterminate several points 
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—the manifestation, to the minds of the 
pupils, of the glorious gospel; that ‘God 
might give them the light of the knowl- 
edge of his glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’” Reference was doubtless had, 
in that portrayal, to mission schools as 
originally constituted, especially the Ka- 


of vital relevancy, as will be abundantly | ren schools, and as conducted by Messrs. 
manifest whenever we attempt their ap- Wade and Mason. “It is a widely dif- 
plication. How far can schools be mul- ferent thing,” it was said, “ to multiply 


tiplied in a mission, though of approved | heathen schools under heathen teachers, 


character and_ rightly conducted, and | 
yet retain their subordinate place as 

auxiliaries, both as to their pecuniary 
cost and the labor bestowed? If schools 
cannot be provided by a mission for all 
the youth of a country, to what class 
shall they more especially be limited, at 
what places, and with what conditions ? 
If one object of schools is to impart cor- 
rect moral and religious ideas, and assist 
in the right apprehension of vdidiens | 
terms, of what character and qualifica-| 
tions must be the teachers? And again, | 
so far as schools are intended to provide 
for a native Christian ministry and a 
Christian literature, of what character 
must be the pupils? 


An explanation—Changes in the use 
of terms. 


| 


The paper to which we have referred, 
consists, in part, of an extract from “ in- 
structions” published in the Missionary 
Magazine for January, 1848, which had 
been addre to missionaries then un- 
der appointment by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The occasion was the public 
designation of Messrs. Danforth and 
Stoddard, the latter as principal of the 
Nowgong Orphan Institution ; and the 
bearing of the address was to indicate 
the character of the schools then sus- 
tained by the Missionary Union, and the 
claims of such schools to support. The 
schools were said to be, “ strictly speak- 
ing, evangelical schools, and the teach- 
ing evangelical; the main subjects of 
instruction, moral and religious truths,— 
things pertaining to duty, grace and sal- 
vation ; and the great object of all the 
teaching — beginning, middle and end 
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ble for such preaching. 


for intellectual culture simply, with a 
view to individual aggrandizement, or 
even the general elevation of social life ; 
as though civilization were of necessity 
or right, the precursor of Christianiza- 
” And it was attempted to show, 
in the same “instructions,” that such 
evangelical teaching, though in a school, 
was substantially preaching the gospel ; 
that preaching the gospel to the hea- 
then, was, in this highsense, teaching, line 
upon line ; and that the school room fur- 
nished opportunities peculiarly favora- 
But since the 
occasion referred to, the words preach- 
ing and teaching have come to be used 
in somewhat different acceptations, and 
with different relations. Mission schools 
have taken, or have been tending to 
take, new forms. And to apply to these 
schools of what character soever, now 
existing or contemplated, and to all 
methods and subjects of teaching, the 
article alluded to, would be to compel it 
to aservice for which it was never de- 
signed, and to which it is susceptible of 
being wrested only in consequence of 
the new use of terms. 


Substantial agreement — Discrepan- 
cies not to be magnified. 


It should be added, in justice to the 
missions of the Union, that while indi- 
vidual missionaries may have adopted in 
one or more particulars, what may be 
called extreme views, held by certain 
missionary organizations, in favor of 
what is denominated the school sysiem, 
and these views have gone into partial 
effect in two or three instances, the mis- 
sions as a body hold confessedly to the 
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sentiments entertained by the Commit- 
tee, that schools are not a pre-requisite 
to the preaching of the gospel, and that 
their proper place is that of auxiliaries. 
It should be added, moreover, that what- 
ever departures from these principles 
have occurred in application or in pro- 
ject, they are attributable, in part, to the 
improper or ambiguous use of terms, or 
to an unconscious inadvertence or mis- 
conception as to the true tendencies of 
things. There is, substantially, and 
with a very large majority of the mis- 
sionaries, a oneness of principle with 
the Executive Committee. And if we 
waive theoretical discussions, and pro- 
ceed to the practical details, it is believ- 
ed no serious discrepancies on these 
matters need be apprehended between 
the home executives and the mass of 
their fellow-laborers abroad. 

With respect to Assam, the demand 
for common schools will be met at no 
distant day, there is reason to hope, by 
the civil government,* to whom it ap- 
pertains. And there is also encourage- 
ment to hope that the language in these 
government schools will be the vernacu- 
lar, so soon as suitable text-books can 
be obtained; a result to which it is be- 
lieved the influence of the mission has 
not a little contributed. 


Publications—General rules. 


Under the head of publications, we 
include the preparation of books and 
tracts, as well as their printing and dis- 
tribution, and the printing establish- 
ment. The paper on the preparation 
&c. of books and tracts designates books 
which are thought to be in immediate 
demand, including the Old Testament 
Scriptures; and proposes certain rules 
for their preparation and publication.+t 
The rules are regarded as being, in the 
main, good, with one important omission. 
They overlook the duty, appertaining to 
the Executive Committee, of regulating 
this costly and all pervading department 
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of missionary effort, and ignore even 
their incidental cognizance of it, at 
least in its initiatory processes. Their 
knowledge of these processes is to begin, 
if the rules are carried out fully, after 
the publication of first editions; when 
a copy of the same, with translation or 
syllabus, is to be forwarded to the Exeec- 
utive Rooms. The Committee, it is be- 
lieved, have a right and a duty on these 
matters, that are initiative. Before an 
edition is published, and when even the 
preparation of a work is first taken in 
hand, the Committee ought to be ap- 
prised, and as early as practicable, of 
the character of the proposed work, by 
whom to be prepared, and wherefore ; 
and thus to be enabled to form judgment 
and give assent or otherwise thereon, at 
a time when an expression of such judg- 
ment shall not be a mere nullity. The 
principles embodied in the regulations 
of the Maulmain printing establishment, 
are substantially applicable, it is believ- 
ed, to the Assam press ; with this modi- 
fication, that while the Assam Mission is 
so limited in the number of its laborers, 
the whole body of missionaries can con- 
veniently act as its publication and au- 
diting committees. 


Books in present demand—Transla- 
tion of the Old Testament. — 


With regard to the books in present 
demand, the enumeration by the mis- 
sion appears to be judicious. There is, 
perhaps, a liability to be guarded 
against, of devoting a disproportionate 
attention to book making; a liability ag- 
gravated by what might be esteemed by 
some as virtually cancelling it,— the 
present destitution of books in As- 
samese. To be conscious of this liabili- 
ty, however, may be its sufficient cor- 
rective. As to the desirableness of con- 
tinuing the monthly publication of the 
Orunodoi, I am happy to concur with 
the mission; as also in their principles of 
book distribution. 

The paper now under consideration 
urges the need of a mission printer. 
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this demand. I allude to it, not so 
much to express my concurrence, as to 
suggest that, until a printer is sent, some 
change ought to be made in the tempo- 
rary arrangements of the printing office. 
The present superintendent of the press 
is Mr. Brown ; who has also in hand the 
translation of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. The mission urge the impor- 
tance of sending a printer so that Mr. 
Brown may be more at liberty to prose- 
cute this work of translation. I would 
add that, in my judgment, rather than 
interfere with translating the Scriptures 
by Mr. Brown, the printing office would 
better be closed, if this is the only al- 
ternative. One better accomplished for 
the work of translation, we cannot ex- 
pect to have in the Assam mission. 

Will the Committee allow me to sug- 
gest, in this connection, the expediency 
of inviting Mr. Brown to visit the Uni- 
ted States at his earliest convenience. 
His health might be invigorated, a very 
desirable object, before undertaking the 
completion of the Assamese Bible. He 
would also have an opportunity in this 
country to perfect his biblical prepara- 
tions for such a service, an opportunity 
which no man would more justly appre- 
ciate or better improve. 


The printing establishment. 


The paper on the printing establish- 
ment * contains a list of works printed 
from the beginning, and more particu- 
larly, a notice of the present condition 
of the office, and its operations of the 
last year. I made a careful survey of 
the establishment when at Sibsagor. Ev- 
ery thing connected with its exterior, and 
with its material, so far as I could judge, 
as to arrangement, condition, and eco- 
nomical working, was eminently satis- 
factory. One paragraph in the paper 
on this topic, relating to the religious in- 
fluence of the printing house arrange- 
ments, is specially worthy the attention 
of the Committee. These arrangements 
are so adjusted, and so conducted from 
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day to day, as to render the establish- 
ment “an important help in the work of 
evangelization ;” a help which ought to 
be felt and seen as such, in every simi- 
lar establishment. 


Languages to be employed in evan- 
gelization. 


To the second division of this report 
— Modes of labor —belongs the paper 
on the language or languages to be em- 
ployed in communicating the gospel in 
Assam.* This topic was proposed with 
reference specially to the Hill tribes. 
And the design was to bring to notice 
the fact that very many individuals of 
these tribes, if not the majority in some 
instances, could be addressed by the 
preacher in Assamese so as to be under- 
stood ; and that in this way the prepar- 
edness of the people to receive the gos- 
pel could, in some measure, be tested be- 
fore subjecting the missionary to the la- 
bor of acquiring a second foreign lan- 
guage. ‘The paper referred to, while 
it justly advocates the general principle, 
that all are to hear in their own tongues 
the wonderful works of God, favors the 
experiment suggested, as both practica- 
ble and expedient. With regard to the 
Assamese, it recognizes the same prin- 
ciple in addressing the masses, but advo- 
cates the temporary use of Bengali text- 
books in schools, to a limited extent, on 
the ground of necessity; on which last 
point I have already expressed an 
opinion.t 

{To be concluded.) 


MISSION PAPERS. 
Nowgong Orphan Institution. 


The institution was commenced in 1843, 
with only three orphans, and barely means 
for their support. But God seemed to look 
with favor upon the undertaking, though thus 
small and insignificant in its beginning. The 
number of orphan and destitute inmates was 
increased, and at the close of the first five 
years, fifty pupils had been connected with 
the school; — and they were found in a con- 
dition not only of mental improvement, but 
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with hearts susceptible to the impressions of 
divine truth. At the close of this period, 
eleven of the elder pupils had professed faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, by baptism. 

The objects sought to be accomplished by 
the institution are fully stated in the school 
report of 1852. 

There have been, from the commencement, 
two departments connected with the institu- 
tion, one for boys and one for girls. The time 
fixed for each pupil to continue in the school 
is eight years: though soine remain a longer, 
and others a shorter time, according to their 
age and opportunities for self-support. The 
age of admission has been, usually, from six to 
ten years, with some exceptions both of older 
and younger. 


Boys’ Department. 


Sixty pupils have been in the boys’ depart- 
ment. Three of this number have died, six 
have left, (one was expelled,) and nineteen 
have been graduated, or honorably dismissed 
at their own request, having completed the 
appointed term of years. Seven of these 
young men have been in the employment of 
the mission, as preachers, colporteurs, teach- 
ers, or assistants in the printing office. Some 
have been employed as servants, overseers, 
and day laborers; while a few, of a younger 
class, have found employment with some 
friend on the farm or in the shop. Nine of 
those dismissed were members of the church; 
and of the remaining ten, who were not then 
Christians, one has since entertained hope in 
Christ, and many of the others, we cannot 
but hope, may yet be numbered with the 
redeemed. The present number of boys is 
thirty-two. 

The pupils are ordinarily in school five 
hours, daily; and three or four hours of each 
day are spent in manual labor. They culti- 
vate arrow-root, paddy, wheat, matimah, and 
mustard seed, besides doing the most of the 
work in their vegetable garden. The daily 
routine is as follows: — From six to eight 
o'clock in the morning, work; from eight to 
ten, breakfast and amusement; from ten to 
four, p. m., excepting an hour's recess, study; 
from four, p. m., to six, work, amusement, 
and evening meal. The school is opened 
daily with prayer, and reading and study of 
the Scriptures, with remarks on the same. 
Evening prayers are attended at seven 
o'clock, at the mission bungalow, at which 
time all the children of both the departments 
are present. On the Sabbath, there is a 


prayer-meeting at seven, a.m., and the even- 
ing is devoted to Sabbath school and Bible 
class; also, in connection with the church, 
there are two stated services, at eleven a. m. 
and four, p.m. 

The course of studies in this department 
has been, so far as has been practicable, that 
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suggested and adopted by the mission in 
1851, leaving out the seventh and eighth 
years as then laid down, viz: — 

First year;— Assamese — alphabet, writ- 
ing, spelling, and reading. 

Second year;— Assamese — reading, writ- 
ing, spelling — Ist arithmetic and Ist geog- 
raphy, commenced. 

Third year; — Assamese — Ist arithmetic 


‘reviewed, Ist geography continued, 2nd arith- 


metic commenced, Friend of Assam, New 
Testament, and Orunodoi. 

Bengali and English — commenced. 

Fourth year; — Assamese — Orunodoi, New 
Testament, History of Assamese kings, and 
2nd arithmetic. 

Bengali — Obidham, History of India, and 
Letter writer. 

English — 2nd and 8rd Instructor — writing 
and spelling. 

“Fifth year; — Assamese — Orunodoi, and 
New Testament. 

Bengali — grammar, and surveying, Robin- 
son Crusoe, and History of Bengal. 

English — Peep of Day, &c., &c., grammar, 
translating from English into Assamese, and 
vice versa. 

Sixth year;— Assamese — grammar, Oru- 
nodoi, and New Testament. 

Bengali — Pentateuch, Book of Daniel, His- 
tory of England, and Elements of Philosophy. 

English — Historical Class Book, and Out- 
line of History. 

Weekly exercises in Assamese and English 
composition and declamation. 

In accordance with the instructions of the 
mission, two years ago, the assistance of @ 
well qualified pundit from Calcutta has been 
sought, but not found. The school is now 
supplied with native Christian teachers; — 
Charles and Ebenezer, brothers, who are 
among the first fruits of the institution. They 
have good talents, and are able not only to 
teach Assamese and Bengali, but also to ren 
der very valyable assistance in the English 
department. 

The buildings belonging to this department, 
including out-houses, are a cook house, an 
eating house, two dormitories, 16 by 60 feet, 
with raised sang floor, three feet from the 
ground, which will accommodate comfortably 
forty boys, and a school house, 40 by 60 feet, 
with a brick floor. This provides four rooms, 
—one general room, 30 by 40 feet, a recita 
tion room, 20 feet square, and two class 
rooms, 10 by 20 feet each. The boys’ school 
house, as also the building for the girls and 
matron, is either furnished with glass or Vene- 
tian doors and windows, and together with the 
other buildings enumerated, is built of the 
best materials (hahl posts and timbers). All 
are comfortable, convenient and durable; and 
all, with the exception of the school house 
with brick floor, were recommended by the 
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mission in 1851, and sanctioned by the 
Executive Committee in 1852. 

Attached to the institution is a library of 
about 500volumes, besides text books, which 
are mostly the donations of friends in Amer- 
ica. There is also a set of Bidwell’s mission- 
ary maps, which are most serviceable in the 
general study of geography. The Executive 
Committee have also placed at the disposal of 
the institution an excellent assortment of 
philosophical instruments, the need of which, 
to impart a correct knowledge of the sciences, 
had long been felt. 

In carrying out the plans of the institution, 
the mission was wholly dependent, for the 
first five years, upon the Christian public in 
this country. And they have had occasion to 
return ‘their grateful acknowledgments to 
nearly every Christian resident in Assam for 
the prompt and liberal assistance bestowed. 
During the last five years, the Executive 
Committee have been liberal in supplying 
any deficiency, in regard to expenses that 
have not been met by local subscriptions. 

The following is a summary of pupils 
received, and of the cost of their support, from 
the commencement of the institution in Sep- 
tember, 1843, to September, 1853, ten years: 


died. left. grad. bap. pres. no. 
Boys, 3 6 19 19 82 
Girls, 


Total, 5 7 22 


Expenses of the first five years: 
Building and repairs, Rs. 1,720 9 6 
Salaries of native teachers and 

a matron, 

Board, washing, clothing, books, 
and stationery, utensils, and © 
all incidental expenses of 
twenty pupils, — the annual 
average,—at an annual cost 
of nearly rs. 44 each, 


Total, 


Expenses of the second five years: 
Philosophical instruments, Rs. 440 
Buildings and repairs, 753 
Salaries of native teachers and 

a matron, 

Board, clothing, washing, books 
and stationery, and all inci- 
dental expenses of jfifty-five 
pupils,—the yearly aver- 
age,—at an annual cost of 
nearly rs. 22 each pupil, 


16 


48 


2,198 10 8 


4,388 15 0 


Rs. 8,308 8 2 


1,924 


5,823 73 


Total cost of second five years, Rs. 8,941 6 4 


Abstract expenses of the ten years together: 
Philosophical instruments, Rs. 440 00 
Buildings and repairs, 2,474 07 
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4,128 28 
10,212 68 


Native teachers and a matron, 
Board, &c., of pupils, 


Total expense of ten years, Rs. 17,249 9 6 
Total amount of local donations, 10,911 11 0 


Total cost to the Missionary 
Union,* 6,337 14 6 


Hitherto the Lord has smiled upon this 
effort to bring sinners to repentance, and to 
supply this dark and benighted people with 
Christian teachers and preachers. The Holy 
Spirit has been poured out, and nearly all the 
elder children of the school have been hopeful- 
ly converted. The Bible is read and studied, 
in connection with the sciences taught ; 
and the first great aim is to lead the minds of 
all to the Saviour of sinners for salvation. 
Twenty-four of its eighty pupils, including 
the girls’ department, have professed faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and have joined the 
church. We already feel assured that God is 
raising up, through its humble instrumen- 
tality, means for the spread of the truth. 

The mission have been greatly encouraged 
in this work by the cordial coiperation of 
friends and donors in America; and we trust 
that in answer to their prayers a still greater 
number of qualified and faithful laborers will 
yet be raised up in this institution, to aid us 
in spreading the gospel through this whole 
country. 


General system of schools in Assam. 


In reporting upon schools, it is deemed 
important, first, to get at the principle that 
should govern us in supporting schools, and 
then, to see what changes can be made to 
conform our action to our principle. 

Our organization is a missionary one, our 
work simple and definite. It is to make 
known the gospel of Christ to every creature. 
Assuming this as the object to be aimed at, 
the question arises, Can schools be made an 
auxiliary in this work; and if so, how far 
does the aid rendered by them justify an out- 
lay of expense? In order to settle this point, 
we must carefully consider the nature of the 
missionary work, in respect both to the instru- 
mentality used, and the character of the 
people to whom it is to be applied. Were we 
called upon to make known the gospel to a 
people having neither Christian books, nor 
any correct moral ideas; where every relig- 
ious term must be accompanied with its 
definition, to be repeated and re-repeated as 
often as it is used, perhaps for years; it must 
be evident that the means of evangelization 
would needs differ in many important respects 
from such as are used among an educated and 
enlightened community. “Faith cometh by 


* Not including salary, &c., of the missionary 
in charge. —[Ebv,] 
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hearing.” The mind must first be illumi- 
nated, before there can be intelligent faith. 
And the process of illumination will vary 
with the character and condition of the peo- 
ple. If they are civilized and enlightened, 
the work will be the more direct; but if they 
are stupid, ignorant and debased, the progress 
will be slow, and the work complicated. 
Among these, the missionary must meet with 
difficulties, at every step, occasioned by the 
inability of the people to understand. And 
in such cases schools may be made a valuable 
auxiliary to the missionary. They constitute, 
really, a class of assistants, and do for him an 
important and indispensable work; and he 
will have little difficulty, we apprehend, in 
turning the results of the schools to account, 
in the advancement of this direct object. 

It follows, then, that the importance of 
schools in the spread of the gospel, will vary 
with the intelligence of a people. With a 
people in a Christian country, schools are 
only necessary to prepare the preacher. The 
people being already educated, the necessity 
ofan inferior agency is obviated. The minis- 
ter may pass directly to his work; his illus- 
trations will be readily understood. Nor has 
he to meet a false system of science, deeply 
inwrought into the mind, ready to cast sus- 
picion upon every thing he utters, as in a 
heathen land. Hence home missionary oper- 
ations, so fur as they related to the educated 
portion of a Christian country, could only 
embrace, legitimately, ministerial education 
and ministerial support. The error into 
which those have fallen who denounce 
schools, is in extending a principle which is 
restricted by the conditions in the case. Ina 
country where there is no Christian literature, 
there is room for an inferior agency. Could 
it be supplied from other sources, it would 
not strictly constitute a part of the mission- 
ary’s work. But this is impossible. He must 
either make books himself, or natives must 
be raised up to make them. But natives in 
order to do this, must be educated in a lan- 
guage in which there is a Christian literature. 
As well may we look for valuable works from 
the merest school-boy, as from a converted 
heathen just emerging from the mysteries of 
paganism, unaided by a foreign literature. 
The missionary may, therefore, call in to his 
aid a high school, in which English, or some 
other language well supplied with religious 
books, is taught; and such school, so far as 
it tends to produce a Christian literature, will 
be a direct aid to the missionary in the work 
of evangelization. The necessity for such a 
school is claimed, over and above its impor- 
tance as a means of providing for the training 
of a native ministry; which means is regarded 
as essential even in a Christian land. 

But let us go further, and take a people not 
only destitute of Christian books, but without 
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schools; a people unable to read, and without 
the means of learning. Here the missionary 
must advance a step further, and adapt his 
instruction to these peculiar circumstances. 
And he can do this in no way more effectu- 
ally than by bringing to his aid the primary 
school; which, as an auxiliary, will impart a 
thousund ideas which he would otherwise 
never actually stop to communicate himself, 
when he ought to be using those very ideas in 
the furtherance of his work. Schools also 
prepare the people for the influence of Chris- 
tian books, by putting them into a condition 
toread them. Thus, in a twofold way, they 
aid the missionary in the work of evan- 
gelization. 

Should the question arise, Are these schools 
a sine qua nonin the work of evangelization, 
we should answer, No, —no more than a cook 
or a washerman is indispensable to a mis- 
sionary. He can cook his own food, and 
wash his own clothes. So, likewise, can he 
impart all these germs of thought taught in 
the primary school. He can, also, either give 
the heathen a Christian literature, or go to 
each individual in person and tell him all 
which it would be possible for him to learn of 
the Christian religion from books. But would 
this be economy? Is not the number of mis- 
sionaries too small, and their time too valu- 
able, to be spent in a work in which auxiliary 
agencies can do as well or better? 

The Assamese are a people both without a 
Christian literature and without schools. Not 
one in a hundred is able to read. Nor have 
they scarcely any disposition to consider the 
simplest truths, when clearly presented before 
them. Their Christian literature consists of 
the New Testament, a few tracts and primary 
school books, and our monthly paper; while 
the government schools are wholly given to 
teaching Bengali. In view of all this, will 
any one say we do not require schools; or that, 
though good in themselves, schools are not an 
important auxiliary in the work proposed to 
be done here by the missionary? We believe 
that a part of our appropriate work can be 
done much better and more economically by 
schools than by ourselves; and that, by 
employing this agency, we shall be able to 
accomplish a greater amount of the more 
advanced portion of the varied work before 
us. 

As a fuller exhibition of our views on the 
subject of schools, we embody, as a part of 
our report, an extract from an article pub- 
lished in the Missionary Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1848. 

“ Much has been said, abroad and at home, 
of the relative importance of preaching and 
teaching; and many excellent hearts have 
been troubled lest in the founding and multi- 
plying of schools, the great work of evangel- 
izing should be departed from, and ministers, 
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called to the apostleship of the gospel, 
‘should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables.’ This solicitude, highly commend- 
able in itself, has partly arisen, doubtless, 
from a misconception of what preaching or 
teaching is, in missions among the heathen; 
transferring to those terms there the meanings 
which they bear here. But preaching among 
the heathen is emphatically and preéminently 
teaching; it is instilling knowledge, elemen- 
tary religious truth, drop by drop, into minds 
with difficulty and by patient skill laid open 
to receive it. It is, first, disciplining these 
minds, teaching them to think, distinguish 
and reason, and furnishing them with new 
means and facilities for right acquisition and 
impression ; and then communicating and 
iterating this elementary truth, even as they 
are able to bear it. And teaching, at least as it 
is conducted among the missions of our own 
connection, is one of the most effective forms 
of preaching, if by ‘preaching’ we mean, 
so to exhibit truth as to ‘make wise unto 
salvation.’ The whole history of our mission 
schools is a blessed exemplification of this. 
They have been signally nurseries of piety, 
and, in its noblest sense, of sound learning. 
The word of God has ‘dwelt in them richly,’ 
and the Spirit of God has quickened the 
word with a regenerating and sanctifying 
power. 

“ A principal hindrance to the saving opera- 
tion of divine truth, whether in Christian or 
heathen lands, consists in the things which 
prevent its ingress into the understanding and 
the heart, and its abiding there. Give the 
truth a lodgement and it will, ordinarily, in 
some form or other, assert its power. The 
leaven will disclose its presence, if once hid. 
And hence a primary question with all mis- 
sionaries is, How reach the understanding 
and the heart? how deposit the seed of the 
word, and keep it there, till it germinate and 
grow? The answer is, Preach the word. As 
said our Lord, who knew what was in man 
and how to enlighten, and move, and save 
man, ‘Preach my gospel to every creature.’ 
Publish the glad tidings orally, face to face; 
where eye shall meet eye, and heart heart. 
Preach in the house and by the way, in the 
solemn assembly or by the river side, in the 
chariot or in the prison. And why preach? 
Because the voice and the eye are God's 
appointed ministers to reach the understanding 
and the heart; and because, being so appointed 
and adjusted to each other,*they are faithful 
fellow-helpers, and cannot, one or the other, 
forego their mutual aid without virtual self- 
despoliation. But does not the religious 
teacher preach? Does he not with voice, and 
eye, and heart, labor to convey to the under- 
standings and hearts of the little group 
around him the facts and principles that con- 
cern ‘the life eternal?’ And does he not 
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labor to do this in circumstances most emi- 
nently propitious to success? Apart from 
the heathen world around and all its corrupt- 
ing abominations, With nothing pandering to 
the eye or ear that shall clog ‘the entrance 
of the word that giveth light,’ or ‘ catch 
away’ the bountifully scattered seed, he 
plies his work day after day and week by 
week, with line upon line and precept upon 
precept, upon the same understandings and 
the same hearts,—and those minds and 
hearts least overrun with noxious weeds and 
least scorched and blackened with the raging 
of heathen lusts,—till the waste becomes a 
garden, and buds and blooms of richest prom- 
ise and the early ripening fruit begin to 
appear. 

“Substantially the same process, to be 
successful, must be diligently prosecuted by 
the preaching missionary, though with inferior 
advantages. His pupils are abroad in the 
busy haunts of men, worldly, heathen men, 
and in the midst of sights and sounds un- 
speakably abhorrent and unimaginably vile. 
The hearers may be numerous, but of all 
ages and occupations; and they are ever 
shifting. He preaches the gospel, but they 
are listless; the seed falls by the wayside, or 
on the rock, or among thorns and thistles. 
Birds of the air gather Ut, briars and thorns 
choke it. He needs to prepare the soil. 
The preacher must in effect, if not in form, act 
the teacher. He must call aside the arrested 
inquirer, must teach him day by day, and 
gradually upraise his mind from the stupor 
and feebleness of heathenism by gradually 
infusing into it, in their simplest elements, 
the light and power of the gospel. This is 
the ordinary method; and if there are excep- 
tions, it is when God in some marvellous mea- 
sure has already prepared the way before 
him. 

“It will have been noted, that the teaching 
of which we speak as being practically one 
with preaching, is of a specific character, 
and the mission schools in which it is prose- 
cuted are of a specific cast. The schools are 
in charge of religious teachers, and either 
taught by the missionary or subject to his 
immediate supervision and control. They 
are, strictly speaking, evangelical schools, and 
the teaching is evangelical. The main sub- 
jects of instruction are moral and religious 
truths, things pertaining to duty, grace and 
salvation; and the great object of all the 
teaching, beginning, middle and end, is the 
manifestation to the minds of the pupils, of 
the glorious gospel,—that God may ‘ give 
the light of the knowledge of his glory in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’ It is a widely differ- 
ent thing to multiply heathen schools under 
heathen teachers; for intellectual culture 
simply, with a view to individual aggrandize- 
ment or even the general elevation of social 
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life; —as though civilization were of neces 

sity or right the precursor of christianization, 
and not its consequent. The true method as 
we hold it, the divine method as presented in 
the Bible and abundantly sustained by all 
missionary experience, is, first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and then all other 
needful things. And if this method be rever- 
ently followed, it matters little what the form 
of evangelization or where the place, that is 
to say, what the kind of labor; provided it be 
adapted to time, character and circumstance, 
and provided also that it be in pursuance of 
arrangements mutually made by the mis- 
sionary and those on whose behalf he labors, 
and be prosecuted steadily and to a suitable 
extent."* 

In conformity with the conclusions arrived 
at above, we would recommend, besides the 
one high school for the whole mission, 

1. That a primary or village school be 
established in every place where the mission- 
ary can make a permanent preaching post. 

2. That the Scriptures and religious books 
be the principal studies. 

8. That these schools be in charge of Chris- 
tian teachers, so far as they can be obtained. 

4. That villages in which schools are estab- 
lished, be required to build their own school- 
houses. 

5. That Sabbath schools be established in 
connection with these schools, to be con- 
ducted by the missionary himself when 
present in the village. 


Native Preachers.t 


In the earlier history of this mission, two 
Bengali Christians from Calcutta were em- 
ployed, partly as teachers and partly as 
preachers, for a short time; and more recent- 
ly, Nidhi Levi and Batiram Dass occasionally 
preached, though regularly employed in the 


printing office. At the meeting of the mission 
in October, 1851, at the particular request of 
the Executive Committee, as well as from the 
conviction of the necessity for native help,the 
subject of native preachers passed under the 
review of the mission. The pastors of the 
churches were requested to present a list of 
the names of any young men in their con- 
nection, who gave promise of usefulness in 
the work of preaching. Of those presented 
on that occasion, four had received licenses 
from their respective churches; the three oth- 
ers, it was thought, though not licensed, being 
young men of promise, might be useful while 
engaged in preparatory studies, in circulating 
Scriptures and tracts, and occasionally, in 
company with the missionaries, exhorting the 
people to repentance. 


* See p. 36. 
tp. 10, 
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Of the whole number, two have died the 
past year; one at his own request has been 
dismissed; one is for the present engaged in 
the translating department, and one has been 
suspended. Only three, therefore, remain 
employed as preachers or colporteurs. The 
salary of these is eight rupees per month, in 
addition to which, when first appointed, a 
house was furnished them at a cost not ex- 
ceeding forty rupees. They are young men 
of promise, having a standing in the church- 
es of three or four years. They engage in no 
secular work, but travel, with the missiona- 
ries or alone, distributing books, and talking 
with the people as opportunity affords. They 
also receive instruction from the missionaries 
with whom they are associated. 

No one has been appointed as a pastor, as 
no one has seemed to be suitably prepared for 
such a work. 

At a former meeting of the mission, it was 
distinctly stated to the young men, and so 
understood by them, that they were in the 
employ of the Executive Committee for the 
spread of the gospel among their country- 
men. Hence their appointments originated 
with the mission, and not with individuals. 
So, also, the general rules for the guidance of 
assistants originated with the mission, though 
the persons so employed have been located 
under the immediate supervision of individu- 
al missionaries, 

In looking at the subject prospectively, we 
rejoice in the belief that hundreds of native 
preachers will one day be occupying the im- 
portant villages throughout the length and 
breadth of this valley. It is at the present 
time, that a basis must be laid to build upon 
in the future. 

It is the prerogative of the Great Head of 
the church to provide laborers for his work. 
Hence he has instructed us to pray to the 
Lord of the harvest, to raise up men for the 
harvest. We believe, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that men are called to the ministry by 
the influences of the Holy Spirit upon the 
heart and intellect; which calling is suffi- 
ciently distinct to indicate one’s duty, and to 
prompt him to its discharge. It may be add- 
ed, also, that, as definitive of one’s duty, the 
doctrines of the New Testament on the quali- 
fications of ministers are so direct, that it may 
not be difficult, ordinarily, for the churches to 
ascertain the genuineness of the call claimed 
to be from the Holy Spirit. On this princi- 
ple, not every convert is to be sent into the 
ministry, but such only as by the teachings 
of the Holy Spirit are thus moved. It may 
be, sometimes, that men of promising quali- 
fications will need urging to the work ; though 
this is more rarely the case than some may 
suppose. 

It appears very desirable that the persons to 
be employed in the ministration of the Word, 
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have every advantage for preparation which 
it is in our hands to give them; that, as often 
as circumstances will allow, they be instructed 
in doctrine and in practice. Hence, it is be- 
lieved, it will eventually be necessary to have 
a theological school in the mission; where 
such young men as are recommended by the 
churches and approved by the mission, may 
reside two or three years, devoted exclusively 
to study; with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few months in the cold season, when, with the 
missionaries, they might travel in the villages 
and do a good work in exhorting their coun- 
trymen. We would not recommend that it 
be made necessary to an appointment by the 
mission, that a candidate first pass through 
such a course of study. Often, no doubt, men 
will be raised up who, though illiterate, will 
be owned of God in their work. Such men 
might be rendered more useful, by occasional 
study of the Scriptures with the missionaries 
with whom they are associated. 

It has always been the case, that some who 
are called to preach, preach more successfully 
by moving from place to place; others are 
equally useful as pastors. We look forward 
to the time, when we shall have in this prov- 
ince both evangelists and pastors. 

The supervision of native preachers, in ex- 
isting circumstances, must remain with the 
missionaries. But while it should be dili- 
gently exercised, it should also appear to be, 
so far as it consistently may, advisory. 

The appointing of preachers, so far as they 
are to be engaged in the work of the mission, 
will come of course from the mission, and 
their support will be drawn from its funds. 
It may occur, hereafter, that men will act 
partly as pastors and partly as mission evan- 
gelists. In such cases, no doubt the expense 
will be shared equally by the employers, 
while the appointments will be made inde- 
pendently of each other. What precise sum 
ought to be paid to the assistants, it will prob- 
ably be found impossible to determine; but 
the principle of equality, at the several sta- 
tions, ought to be kept in view. So, also, 
ought the ability of the natives to support their 
pastors, tobe regarded by the mission, in this 
matter. Sometimes it may be proper for na- 
tive preachers to cultivate land on a small 
scale,— say sufficient to raise their own rice; 
in which case a less salary might be required. 
It is very desirable that they be taught to rely 
on their own efforts and judgment; so that 
they may become a useful and influential 
body of Christians, “preaching the word,” 
being “instant in season and out of season,” 
“reproving, rebuking, and exhorting, with all 

long-suffering and doctrine.” 


Preparation and publication of books. 
In reviewing the history of our mission, 
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efficient prosecution of this department of 
missionary effort appears to be of the great- 
est importance. In primitive times, the diffu- 
sion of Christian knowledge depended upon 
the oral preacher, or the slow and limited 
productions of the pen. But God has now, 
by the press, put into the hands of his people 
an instrumentality that is destined to revolu- 
tionize the world. The church sends but few 
to make known to the heathen the scheme of 
redemption. Even where these few have gone, 
multitudes never receive a personal visit. 
Yet the tract or gospel, given by the mission 
ary or the colporteur, has often been a pow- 
erful though a silent preacher, and has awak- 
ened aspirit of inquiry that has resulted in 
conversion t6 God. They, therefore, who on 
the wide fields of heathendom, where scarce 
one ray of gospel light penctrates the gloom, 
stand solitary and eager to stay back the 
throng madly pressing on to eternal death, 
must not only lift up the voice like a trumpet, 
but speak also through the printed page. 

In our own mission, we have scarcely be~ 
gun to give tothe press the efficiency we 
need. This is owing, in part, to the recent 
establishment of the mission. Years have 
been necessarily consumed in obtaining a fa- 
miliarity with the language. We are getting 
throngh this difficulty; and it becomes us to 
give ourselves to the consideration, how we 
can call the press to our aid most effectively, 
without neglecting the other great interests 
of the enterprise. What, then, are our im- 
mediate wants ? 

First, we mention the entire Scriptures. 
The Old Testament is greatly needed. Con- 
tinual allusions from the New Testament, and 
a perusal of the Bengali Old Testament, have 
created a great desire among the converts and 
others for these Scriptures. For want of 
them, we are greatly crippled in elucidating 
the Word of God. We recommend, also, a 
Compendium of the Bible, or, at least, of the 
Old Testament. A small work of this de 
scription, originally prepared by Dr. Barth, 
of Germany, has been translated into several 
languages of the East, at his own expense; 
and we are happy to state that an offer to the 
same effect was made by him to our late br. 
Dauble, in order to secure its translation into 
Assamese. We mention, also, the Bible with 
references, a Scripture Manual of doctrines, 
Comments on all, or portions of the Scrip- 
tures, a Dictionary of the Bible, a class book 
of theology, a compend of Church History, 
and a History of the Jews. These are works 
greatly needed for our converts and assistants, 
with several other religious books of a prac 
tical nature, translated or adapted from the 
works of Baxter, Bunyan, and other eminent 
divines. Books and periodicals of wholly an 
evil tendency are printed at native presses in 
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all the country. Those who can, will read; 
and the evil must be met by putting into their 
hands something better. 

As to school books, our present want is one 
or two reading books, made up mostly of ex- 
tracts from the Orunodoi; a work on natural 
history, extracted from the Orunodoi; a his- 
tory of Assam and Hindostan; a geography 
with maps; a grammar; a small school dic- 
tionary; and a manual of the elements of phi- 
losophy and astronomy. The importance of 
teaching science to some extentis evident, 
when we remember that the science and the 
religion of this people rest on one and the same 
foundation, the shasters. Destroy their false 
science, and the whole fabric of their religion 
falls with it. 

In this place, we would speak of the value 
of our vernacular monthly paper. Many 
short and pointed articles on religious subjects, 
too short for the* pages of a tract, are there 
placed before the people. It enables us to 
throw before them more continuously the 
arguments in favor of Christianity; and many 
read them there, who would read them no- 
where else. It gives us an opportunity of 
speaking directly to multitudes. It enables 
us to call out the people themselves to an 
expression of sentiment. Several of the na- 
tives, interested in the improvement of their 
countrymen, have already begun to address 
them through the Orunodoi. It also enables 
us to prepare, gradually, valuable works, that 
may be reprinted from its pages, and gath- 
erell into a book for future use. 

We have been requested to suggest a plan 
for the preparation and publication of books. 
We therefore submit the following. 

1. The mission should draw up a list of the 
books most needed. 

2. Each missionary, sufficiently acquainted 
with the language and so inclined, should, 
with the consent of the mission,gelect from 
this list one work, and give to it his time and 
attention, when not employed on gore im- 
portant work, until its completion. 

8. The author, or translator, should then 
place this work in the hands of the mission, 
to receive suggestions of alterations and 
revisions. 

4. When the sanction of the mission is ob- 
tained, as to its publication, size and number 
of copies to be printed, the work may be im- 
mediately put to press. 

5. Immediately after the printing, the au- 
thor shall forward to the Rooms a copy of 
said work, together with either a translation, 
or a syllabus of its contents. 

6. As a general rule, the number of copies 
of first editions of all works shall be small. 

In view of the amount of work in this de- 
partment now to be performed, the mission 
unite in earnest appeal to the Executive 
Committee to send out a printer, so as to re- 
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lease the present superintendent of the press, 
with a view to his prosecuting uninterrupt 
edly the important work of translation. 


Printing Establishment. 


During the past year, the press was in 
charge of Rev. N. Brown, during the months 
of October, November, December and Janu- 
ary. After this, the charge of the press de- 
volved upon Rev. 8S. M. Whiting, and from 
March till the 1st of October, the establish- 
ment was conducted by Rev. M. Bronson. 
Among other improvements, a brick foundry 
was added to the printing office by Mr: Bron- 
son, thereby lessening the danger which was 
apprehended from the use of fire in the office. 
Agreeably to the direction of the mission, 
the plan of removing the houses of the 
workmen from the centre to the outside of 
the mission compound has been kept in 
mind, and about half the houses which en- 
dangered the office buildings, from their prox- 
imity, have been removed. We have recently 
seen a striking evidence of the necessity of 
this measure, in the destruction of one of 
these houses by fire, which, had it been situ- 
ated near the office buildings, would have ex- 
posed them to imminent danger. 

Agreeably to the vote of the mission at the 
commencement of the year, thirty reams of pa- 
per, two kegs of ink, and a quantity of skins 
for binding, were purchased at Calcutta and 
Serampore. Since then, about fifty reams of 
paper have been received, furnishing a supply 
suflicient, probably, for this and the ensuing 
year. 

In order to reduce the labor of superin- 
tendence, several of the workmen have been 
dismissed, so that the number of hands 
now engaged in printing and binding is 
twenty-two, whose wages amount to 123 
rs. 4 as. per month, exclusive of the pun- 
dit who keeps the accounts of work done, 
materials received and expended, and books 
and tracts issued or kept on hand. During 
the past year, a great part of the labor has 
been expended on unfinished work, such as 
folding, stitching and binding books and 
tracts that had been previously printed. The 
printing of the four Gospels, in the form of a 
continuous narrative, was suspended, on the 
departure of Mr. Brown to attend the conven- 
tion at Maulmain. The Orunodoi has been 
carried on as usual, and the five numbers 
which were omitted in 1850 have been filled 
up, so that the Magazine is now completed 
and ready for binding from 1846 to 1853, 
The publication of a chapter, in each num- 
ber, from the Pilgrim’s Progress, whichwas dis- 
continued for a few months, has been resumed. 

Daily morning worship is held in the zay- 
at, at which all the workmen in the office, 
both Christian and heathen, are present. No 
objection has been made to this by any of 
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the workmen, and it is believed that by thus 
presenting the Scriptures, with suitable re- 
marks and exhortations, the printing estab- 
lishment becomes an important help in the 
work of evangeltzation. The zayat being 
situated on the high road, passers-by often 
enter at the time of service, thus affording 
the missionary an opportunity of daily ad- 
dressing an interesting congregation. 


Languages to be employed in 
evangelizing. 


We regard it as a fundamental rule, that 
all classes must hear in their own tongue the 
wonderful works of God. We see no reason 
to make the Assamese an exception. ‘But 
from the circumstances, that the Assamese 
and Bengali characters are nearly identical, 
that a large proportion of the religious terms 
and words in both languages have a common 
Sanscrit origin, that the Assamese and Ben- 
galis are able after a little time to converse 
together, and that our teachers and assistants 
can after a little time readily avail them- 
selves of the many valuable books already 
translated into the Bengali, we are of opinion 
that, in imparting knowledge to them, we 
cannot wholly dispense with the use of the 
many valuable works translated into the Ben- 
gali, until their places are supplied by simi- 
lar books in the Assamese. 

In addressing the masses, the preacher 
should confine himself to the vernacular. 

In regard tothe Hill tribes, the fundamental 
principle is the same. The gospel must be 
preached to them in their own tongue. At 
the same time we believe, that in most in- 
stances, after two or three elementary books 
containing the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity are prepared, the effort should be to 
send a native agency instructed through the 
medium of the Assamese language, to commu- 
nicate in their own language the great truths of 
the gospel. In the meantime, operations might 
be commenced among them by preaching in 
Assamese to such of those tribes as are in our 
immediate vicinity, and who, from their con- 
stant intercourse with the Assamese, have 
acquired a knowledge of their language. 

The multiplication of languages should be 
guarded against; and it would be unwise to 
translate works into the less important dia- 
lects. But should it be found that any one 
great tribe, such as the Nagas, Kookies, or 
Cacharis, give special promise of receiving 
the gospel, the indication would be, that 
preaching and translating in that language 
should receive more special attention of the 
mission, and it would justify the location of a 
missionary among them. On this subject, 
however, the finger of Providence and the 
future developments of the wants of the 
Hill tribes must direct us. 


[February, 
FRANCE. 


Religious liberty — Petition to the 
Emperor. 

We learn from our correspondent in 
France that in April last, Senator wus 
consulted in regard to liberty of worship. He 
made a frank avowal of his sympathy with 
the great principle for which the Baptists are 
persecuted; but at the same time said that 
the government made no account of the suf- 
ferings and complaints of the people from 
the Departments. He advised, however, an 
application to the Senate. On being informed 
that the subject had been already presented 
by a deputation to the Emperor in the fall of 
1853, he advised a new petition, praying for 
an answer to their former application, and 
offered to be himself the bearer of it. 

Acting upon the advice 6f the Senator, a 
second petition was drawn up, of which the 
following is a translation. 

To His Majesty, the Emperor, Napoleon 111. 

Sire,— The undersigned, Victor 
Lepoids, pastor of the Protestant Baptist 
church at Chauny, in the name of the 
Baptist churches of the Department de 
l’Aisne, has the honor to submit to your 
Majesty the following facts. 

The Baptists of the Department de 
l’Aisne, having complied with the form- 
alities prescribed by law touching the 
opening of chapels, have been able, for 
several years, to maintain quietly their 
religious worship. But suddenly pre- 
fectoral orders have been issued, de- 
manding the closing of their chapels 
and the «dissolution of their religious 
assemblies. 

Thesé orders, Sire, can only be the 
result of false representations which 
have gained currency respecting them. 
Indeed, the orders allege that the Bap- 
tists of the Department de I’ Aisne are 
only “self-styled Protestants,” and that 
they have but “a pretended worship ;” 
they deny to the pastors their right 
to hold such an office; they accuse 
the religious assemblies which are con- 
ducted by them of being hostile to pub- 
lic morality and peace ; and finally, they 
accuse the Baptists of not having com- 
plied with the. formalities necessary 
before opening their chapels. 

Nevertheless, Sire, the Baptists form 
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one of the principal branches of the 
Protestants. ‘They are numerous in 
England and in. Germany, and in 
America their adherents are counted by 
millions. Their worship has always 
been acknowledged by their brethren of 
other communions, to whose testimony 
they appeal. Their pastors, as the 
accompanying testimonials show, have 
been duly ordained according to the 
rites of their own church. 

We also aflira with entire confidence 
that they have always been good citi- 
zens and obedient to the laws. In con- 
firmation of this assurance, we have the 
honor to present to your Majesty thir- 
teen certificates touching this point, in 
which an appeal is made to the testi- 
mony of Messrs. Lestiboudois, depositary 
of petitions to the Council of State, 
Hebert, mayor of the town of Chauny, 
and Senator Marchaud, to all of whom 
the undersigned has the honor to be 
known.* 

Finally, Sire, as to the opening of 
their chapels, as we have stated to your 
Majesty above, the Baptists have always 
complied with the formalities prescribed 
by law, as letters filed with the mayors 
attest. 

Therefore, Sire, strong in the con- 
sciousness of their own innocence, and 
relying on the equity of your Majesty, 
the Baptists of the Department de 
l’'Aisne have sent a deputation to your 
Majesty, in order to secure a cessation 
of the measures which have been entered 
into against them by the authority of 
the préfets. 

The gracious words with which your 
Majesty received the late request of their 
deputation at Compiegne, on the 16th of 
October — “ I will examine this affair; 
certainly I love freedom of worship ” — 
encourage them to ask of your Majesty 
the response which they have not ceased 
to expect. And they cherish the lively 
hope, that, having assured yourself of 
the accuracy of all their assertions, your 
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Majesty will cause to be restored to 
them their most sacred right, and will 
not suffer them to be obliged to hide 
themselves as evil doers, in order to 
serve God according to their con- 
sciences. 

Accept, Sire, from your humble sub- 
ject, the expression of the most profound 
respect and sincere homage. 

In the name of the Baptists of the 
Department de I’ Aisne, 

Vicror Lepoips, Pastor. 

Paris, May 3, 1854.” 


The orders alluded to at the commence- 
ment of the above petition, commence with a 
preamble, citing documents which had been 
previously issued, restricting the freedom of 
the Buptists, and uttering the charges referred 
to in the petition tothe emperor; and close 
with the following: 

“1. The chapel at Chauny for the 
pretended worship of the Baptists, shall 
be immediately closed, and all meetings 
there conducted by Mr. Lepoids or by 
any other person are formally pro- 
hibited. 

2. All assemblies of the Baptists in 
other localities in the Department, wher- 
ever they may be established for the 
future without authorization, are also 
prohibited. 

3. The mayor of Chauny and the 
commandant of the gens-d’armes of the 
Department are charged with the execu- 
tion of this order. 

Laon, Aug. 4, 1853.” 


It would not be surprising if an attempt 
should be made, after the shutting of the 
chapel at Chauny, to put an end to all meet 
ings. Up to May last, they had been 
tolerated, except in the chapel. 


The burial of the dead. 


In connection with the above prohibition, 
we translate an order touching the burial of 
the dead, in which the right of officiating at a 
funeral is denied to a Baptist minister. The 
order is addressed to the mayor of Verberie. 

“April 8, 1854. A sect exists in 
your commune called the Baptists, 
which is not recognized by the state. 
A minister of this sect has nopright 
therefore to conduct public worship, nor 
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to preach his doctrine, either at the 
cemetery or in any other public place. 
In case of the death of a dissenter, 
and on the refusal of the curé to offici- 
ate, you are to preside over the burial. 
Signed, Movcnier.” 


The fMowing “permission to bury” is a 
curious specimen of intolerance carried to an 
extent which must awaken the pity of every 
enlightened mind. 


“We, Déjardin Charles Célestrin, 
mayor and civil officer of the commune 
of Danizy, canton of Laftre, Department 
of Laon (Aisne), authorize the burial of 
D’Hubert Théophile Theuré, aged six- 
teen days, who died, as we have been 
informed, June 5, 1854, at 11 o'clock, 
A. M. 

There will be neither singing nor 
sermon during the procession nor at the 
grave. At the house, there must be 
only a short prayer (two minutes), im- 
mediately before the removal of the 
body. 

The body will enter the cemetery by 
the gate nearest the fosse. 

Written and delivered at Danizy, 
June 7, 1854, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

Mayor of Danizy — 
Signed, DEJARDIN.” 


Any man whatever, without being pastor 
or evangelist or any such thing, might pray 
or address a company at the grave, on his 
own responsibility. And it is an extreme of 
arbitrariness which thus restricts an un- 
doubted right. 

These decrees indicate a fixed purpose to 
crush all dissent, and indeed whatever 1s 
evangelical and active. Even the salaried 
church is the victim of the same injustice 
and intolerance, as often as one of its pious 
pastors makes the least attempt to proselyte, 
or to preach the pure gospel to the Catholic 
population. In this respect, all are on an 
equal footing. All are alike persecuted. The 
cry is general and the sympathy universal. 


The Evangelical party and religious 
freedom. 


The evangelical party seems now to be fol- 
lowing in the wake of the Baptists. The 
annual report of the Evangelical Society, read 
at the anniversary in May last, alluded to the 
course pursued by the Baptists in addressing 
themSelves directly to the Emperor, and 
recommended the same course to the Society. 


[February, 


The former part of the report, said to have 
been drawn up by Mr. Lutteroth, treated of 
religious liberty, and of the way in which 
Christians should condtict themselves towards 
the authorities in these times of trouble. An 
increased zeal is manifested for the defence 
of the plenary inspiration of the Bible, and of 
the doctrine of salvation by grace, and among 
dissenters, for progress in ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. 

Soon after the above anniversary, the 
national pastors addressed a letter to the 
Minister of the Interior in favor of universal 
religious liberty. In this letter, the Baptists 
were specially alluded to, affd religious liberty 
demanded for all. It was a document of 
great value on account of the correctness of 
the views it maintained. But the govern- 
ment thinks it has need of the support of 
the Roman clergy, and probably no measure 
can be hoped for which would offend them 


Baptisms. 


Four persons were baptized at —— on the 
11th of June. Thus far at that post there is 
no interference of the authorities. 

The church at —— numbers but eighteen 
members, one of whom, a German, from 
Strasburg, was baptized on the 4th of 
July. 


LETTERS FROM NATIVE ASSISTANTS. 
New churches constituted. 


The church referred to below has been 
regularly organized, and has at the head of its 
register the summary of belief and covenant 
adopted by the mission churches in France. 
It is in reality a French Baptist church, and 
is regarded as.a promising interest. 


—, Aug. 18, 1854.—I am at —— 
for ten days. There is a great work to 
be done in this town. The Catholic 
population is numerous, but poor ; for all 
the commerce and trade are under the 
guidance of Protestants and Jews, who 
are very numerous in all this Depart- 
ment. I have seen the brethren of the 
church. The following is their position. 


|The church is composed of fourteen 


members, Who meet at br. ——’s; but 
unfortunately he is the only one con 
verted of all his family. Consequently, 
some are afraid to go to his house, and 
all wish to have an independent place of 
worship, where they may meet without 
strangers being afraid to come. But 
they are too poor to pay the rent of the 
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place ; yet they engage to pay one hun- 
dred francs a year. 

Br. holds the meetings, but 
they are in German. It is true that all 
the town speaks German; but a French 
service would be of greag utility, since 
most of the Catholics speak French. I 
am to baptize two or three on Sunday. 
The writer of the letter read at 
is aconverted Romanist; and he has an 
excellent testimony from all the breth- 
He is in extreme poverty, in con- 
sequence of his fidelity in observing the 
Lord’s day. 1 think he might labor as 
an evangelist among the Catholics. 

The brethren are very faithful. The 
national Protestants speak in the highest 
terms of them; for one of them is a 
baker, and, since his baptism, he shuts 
his shop on Sunday. Still they will have 
to struggle against the Protestants, more 
than against the Catholics. I advised 
them to leave the Protestants perfectly 
quiet, and to live in harmony with them, 
and to exert themselves particularly in 
benefiting the Catholics; which I hope 
they will do. 

I am to visit to-day a national pastor, 
who is said to be converted. The au- 
thorities of —— are Protestants; and 
they hope to be authorized to meet 
without any difficulty. 

Thus you have what I have seen con- 
cerning the church at ——, and its 
prospects, which I think might be bril- 
liant, for the town is at the door of 
Switzerland. All the brethren salute 
you, and beg you earnestly to lend them 
a helping hand, so that —— may have 
a Baptist church really visible. 


A later letter announces the organization 
of a Baptist church at ——, four hours from 
Paris. The assistant also gives an interest- 
ing account of the district in which this new 
light has been kindled. 

, Oct. 18, 1854.—I am satis- 
fied with my journey to . Ithank 
the Lord, I was blest there, and, I hope, 
was a blessing to several souls. I held 
two meetings, and visited seventeen per- 
sons. I met there several brethren and 
sisters. Three sisters requested bap- 
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tism; and, after a serious examination 
before many witnesses, I baptized them 
in the name of the Lord. The sisters, 
with our brother , immediately 
constituted a Baptist church, adopting 
our religious creed and our Christian 
covenant. Then I broke bread to them. 
There are at this moment four members. 
The other brethren present were very 
favorably impressed, and assured me 
that they would be baptized at our next 
visit. 

I inquired of our brother, —— ——, 
concerning the general state of religious 
affairs at He told me that 
ten persons came habitually to the meet- 
ing when he conducted it on Sunday; 
but he thinks more would come if there 
were a pastor to conduct worship. In- 
deed I had about fifty persons at one of 
my meetings. 

There would probably be something 
to be done for the kingdom of God at 

» but rather among the working 
class; for the aristocracy, as every- 
where, hold with the papal priests, and 
rather hinder the work of the gospel. 
We know, nevertheless, that the Lord 
is stronger than all, and that he can 
raise up of these stones children unto 
Abraham. 

Around , our brother —— 
thinks there would be something to do. 
He meets here and there, while colport- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, persons very 
well disposed to listen to the gospel. So 
that might become a centre of 
evangelization. For some years, a 
chapel has been hired there to preach 
the gospel in. The French Evangelical 
Society placed there successively several 
laborers; but for some cause withdrew 
them some time ago. Our brethren of 

have therefore now the rent of 
their chapel to pay. They have col- 
lected among themselves this year sixty- 
seven francs; but as the rent is one 
hundred and twenty francs a year, they 
have yet fifty-three francs to pay next 
June. They do not know how they 
shall do to keep that chapel, of which, 
nevertheless, they make much account, 
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for it is authorized by the government, 
and serves them as a place of refuge. 
If they should leave it, there is little 
probability that they would be author- 
ized elsewhere for a long time; and 
they would run the risk of being per- 
secuted, if they should meet anywhere 
else. Still, to keep their chapel, it 


would be necessary to add at least thirty 
francs next year te the rent, for re- 


The furniture of the chapel belongs to 
the Evangelical Society, except a silver 
cup, a flagon, a table-cloth, two napkins, 
and a handsome large Bible, which 
were given to the church of by 
a Christian pastor. 

From several conversations with our 
brother , and from the report 
of several persons of , competent 
judges of the matter, I think that brother 
would make an excellent colporteur 
evangelist, a precious assistant for a 
pastor in those localities. But he has 
not the gifts necessary to hold great 
meetings and preach, at present. 

Now, to give my journeying impres- 
sions relative to that place, I will say 
that I found the town of very 
well, in several respects. It is situated 
in a valley. It seemed to me very well 
built. The streets are perfectly strait 
andclean. The public place is fine, and 
the fortifications are pretty strong, so 
much the more s0, as the sur- 
rounds the town. Only, as there are 
marshes in the neighborhood, it might 
be a little unhealthy at certain seasons. 

I found all well in the field, on return- 
ing home. It appears that the little 
evening meetings, which I have estab- 
lished at the brethren’s houses here and 
there for some time past, continue to do 
great good. We shall have, God will- 
ing, awakenings and conversions this 
winter by their means, as I have every 
reason to hope. I am going also to re- 
eommence my evening school for adults. 
But I must be very prudent, for the 
adversaries are watching with malicious 
eyes and hearts. Remember me in 


your prayers. 


[February, 


Our correspondent adds, in communicating 
the above letter, Oct 15, “ If I am not exceed- 
ingly deceived, the work in the north is en- 
joying a season of uncommon prosperity. 
We are in some respects like the bush which 
Moses wondered at; but we have not been 
idle in the school of persecution. Above all, 
the hand of God is with us. I do not wish 
you to think that our sagacity can accom- 
plish anything. Iam wholly of the opinion 
of the old soothsayer—‘ Whom God hath 
blessed, he is blessed.’ And in that case, the 
treachery and guile of man are perfectly 
impotent.” 


GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. ONCKEN. 


The new chapels—‘‘The Lord sent 
forth other seventy, also.’”’ 


Hamburg, Dee. 6, 1854.— The build- 
ing of the chapels and other matters 
connected with the mission, such as the 
formation of new churches, &c., calls 
me frequently from home ; and, during 
the ensuing winter, I shall have to make 
several tours into East Friesland, Olden- 
burg, Prussia, &c. The raising of the 
chapels has given a new impulse to our 
fellow-laborers, and the churches gener- 
ally. If the churches in the United 
States, whom I visited on my begging 
excursion, could witness the happiness 
they have been instrumental in impart- 
ing to your German brethren, by their 
contributions to this object, I am per- 
suaded they would most cheerfully 
double their contributions, and thus make 
up speedily what may yet be wanting to 
complete the $40,000 which the Board 
has guaranteed to pay within five years. 
At Barmen, near Elberfeld, at Volmar- 
stein and at Ihren, (East Friesland,) 
the chapels are rapidly progressing. 
At the two latter places they will be 
opened within two months. At Varel, 
my native place, the ground for a place 
of worship has been purchased and paid 
for; and to various other places we 
have transmitted small sums, to aid in 
liquidating the debts on places already 
erected, stch as the church on Seeland, 
Templin in Prussia, &c. 
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The cause here is steadily advancing, 
and an immense amount of labor is per- 
formed by the members of the church, 
in visiting from house to house. I had 
lately a most delightful love-feast with 
our seventy disciples, whom the Lord 
has sent forth, two and two, to labor in 
this city and its suburbs. The con- 
flicts, difficulties, and bad usage these 
brethren meet with on their mission of 
love, from the people sunk in rank infi- 
delity, are beyond anything that can be 
conceived of by Christians among you. 
And yet their labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. Some success always attends 
their efforts. Our stations are well sus- 
tained ; and, as we expect ten mission- 
ary students here by the close of the 
present month, to go through a six 
months’ course of instruction, we shall 
be able to occupy our stations more fre- 
quently during the ensuing winter. 


Preaching from a_ threshing-floor— 
**Then had the churches rest, and 
were multiplied.” 


On my tour to East Friesland, I was 
delighted beyond expression, in being 
not only permitted to address a very 
large audience of attentive hearers at 
Thren, but also to show forth the Lord's 
death with seventy beloved brethren, 
who, within the last few years, have 
been won for the Saviour through the 
grace of the Holy Spirit accompanying 
the devoted labors of your missionaries. 
Our services at Ihren, preaching and 
the Lord’s supper, were still held on 
one of those threshing floors, of which 
I gave now and then a description in my 
public addresses, in the United States. 
When I next visit that place, it will be 
for the purpose of sharing in the joy of 
the Christians at the opening of the 
chapel. It is believed that the attend- 
ance will be so numerous, that the chapel 
will not be able to contain all the 
people. 

In the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg the 
cause is in a most encouraging condition. 
At Jever, which I visited,the church 
has constant additions; and, so soon 
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as we can build a suitable place for 
the public worship of God, there will 
be double the number of hearers that 
attend at present. Throughout the 
Grand Duchy our churches enjoy rest 
from the Government, whilst the truth is 
breaking forth in every direction. I 
purpose meeting with my fellow laborers 
in the Grand Duchy for our mutual edi- 
fication, prayer and deliberation, in Jan- 
uary or February, 1855. 


The Lithuanians— More funds needed. 


From most of our churches and stations 
we are constantly refreshed with gratify- 
ing intelligence, especially from Memel. 
The great fire has been overruled to 
the furtherance of the truth. By it a 
door has been opened among the Lithu- 
anians. <A brother, a native of that 
country, has been raised up by the Lord, 
who is now preaching the gospel to his 
countrymen with prospects of great suc- 
cess. Some tracts have been already 
translated into that language, and we 
would fain hope that the Lord’s time has 
finally come, when his own full truth 
shall find its way among that people. 

The loud call for an increase of labor- 
ers from various quarters still continues, 
and causes me many an anxious hour, 
inasmuch as the application is generally 
made to us at Hamburg. 1 have stated 
already, on a former occasion, that it 
would be highly desirable if the Board 
could add $1,000 for the present year 
to the ordinary apppropriation to the 
mission, inasmuch as br. Bues, laboring 
with brother Lehmann and who was 
formerly supported by John Henderson, 
Esq., of Park, Glasgow, has now been 
added to the list of your missionaries. 
The same I have to report in reference 
to my name-sake, F. Oncken, missionary 
at Bremen, till recently supported by a 
number of Free Mission churches at 
Chicago and Elgin. A letter from Rev. 
A. J. Joslyn, Elgin, Ill, says, “ The 
causes which led them (the brethren 
who supported Mr. F. Oncken) to act 
independent of other missionary organi- 
zations are happily removed, and we 
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can now send to you through the Mis- 
sionary Union the funds which we con- 
tributed to the cause of missions in Ger- 
many.” I shall be most happy to learn 
that this proposal has been carried into 
effect. The brethren in Chicago and 
Elgin have paid Mr. Oncken up to 
October. Br. Joslyn adds in his letter, 
—“TIf our withdrawing from his support 
is likely to embarrass your operations, 
please inform me, and we will continue 
our contributions until you can satisfac- 
torily arrange for his support.” These 
and other additions to the number of 
missionaries sustained by the Board will 
show the necessity of increasing the 
appropriation to $9,000 for the present 
year, for the ordinary expenses of the 
mission. 


LETTER FROM MR. NIEMETZ. 
Destructive fire at Memel. 


Memel, Oct. 6, 1854.— Our city has 
been scourged by a fearful conflagration, 
which broke out in a warehouse near the 
Curische Haff, Oct. 4th, and spread 
with alarming rapidity. Only to-day 
the danger of its further extension seems 
stayed. The actual city has literally 
become a desert place. The three Prot- 
estant churches,—the Lutheran, the 
Reformed and the Lithuanian, have 
become the prey of the devouring ele- 
ments; but, O my brother, what has the 
Lord done for us! Our chapel stands 
unimpaired. A building scarcely fifteen 
feet distant was burned to the ground ; 
and the wind drove the flames in such a 
direction that, to all human perception, 
our chapel must be destroyed. But the 
Lord in mercy heard the many prayers 
for its preservation. While the fire was 
raging, I could not resist again and again 
approaching the building as near as the 
flames would permit; and O, how my 
heart rejoiced, each time, that through 
the smoke and flames I could see our 
Bethel still untouched. The thought 
struck me,—“ Thou, chapel, art now 
thyself become a preacher. Thus will 
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the living temple of God stand preserv- 
ed at that day, which will commit His 
enemies to everlasting burnings.” 

My own house being in great danger, 
my family was prepared to flee. But 
although the Lord warded off the danger 
from our dwelling, fifteen families be- 
longing to our church have become 
homeless, some of them having also been 
compelled to leave all they possessed 
behind. The consequent distress may 
be better conceived than described. 
We whose houses have been spared 
have gladly welcomed to them our suf- 
fering brethren; but they are otherwise 
very destitute. Yet in the midst of this 
trouble, every countenance has an ex- 
pression of joy to know that the chapel 
is safe; even in the general alarm, this 
was our first anxiety. At present it 
serves as an asylum for the destitute, of 
whom there are thousands. 

What a spectacle the luxurious Meme} 
at this moment presents! Owing to the 
blockade of the Russian harbors, Memel, 
as a frontier-town, has of late been reap- 
ing a rich commercial harvest, and rap- 
idly rising to the pinnacle of temporal 
prosperity. How is the mighty city 
fallen! O that the warning hand of 
Providence may not have been stretched 
forth in vain. But alas, even at this 
solemn time iniquity and blasphemy but 
too manifestly abound. What a con- 
trast to the recent delightful days of the 
conference! Yet the Lord “ doeth all 
things well.” May all his dealings 
towards us serve only to stimulate us to 
increased diligence in the Master’s 
work ; — the promotion of his glory and 
the salvation of sinners. Pray with me, 
that these days of darkness and sorrow 
may be fraught with mercy to Memel. 


Interest among the Lithuanians. 


Since the fire, br. Albers* preaches 
under the divine blessing, every Sab- 
bath, to hundreds of Lithuanians. His 
congregation last Lord’s day amounted 
to 640 persons. To-day he is giving an 
address at a Lithuanian funeral. This 
people, since the fire, have literally beset 
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us with entreaties for divine service. 
We trust the morning of salvation has 
begun to dawn for them. Next Sabbath, 
the Lithuanian clergymen of the Nation- 
al church will conduct their own wor- 
ship in our chapel; then we shall see 
where the blessing of God will rest. 

Oct. 31.— The day before yesterday 
we had a glorious Sabbath. Our chapel 
was so crowded with Lithuanians, that 
the doors could not be closed.* The 
number of persons present amounted to 
2,000. The National Lithuanian cler- 
gyman had at their own service perform- 
ed a confirmation; but br. Albrecht sub- 
sequently preached the gospel to the 
multitude who remained to attend our 
appointed Lithuanian meeting. The 
Lithuanian clergyman had, it is true, 
warned his hearers against entering the 
chapel “except at our own services ;” 
but many were heard to say, they would 
not be prevented from coming to listen to 
words such as they had never before 
heard. The Lord is doing great things 
here, and we only desire with becoming 
humility to receive such blessing from 
his hands. Not in vain were my press- 
ing appeals on behalf of this people at 
my visits to Berlin and Hamburg. <A 
sense of their pitiable condition, weigh- 
ing heavily on my heart, was, as I now 
see, preparatory to the labor so unex- 
pectedly given us to do. 

Yesterday, brother Albrecht went out 
to some country places, peopled chiefly 
by Lithuanians. May the Lord bless 
the efforts of this dear brother, who is 
full of zeal and devotion in his work. It 
is a week since he settled among us; and 
already I find him a valuable assistant 
in the missionary department. The 
post he occupies is one of the most im- 
portant in the field here, as he is the 
bearer of the gospel to thousands from 
whom hitherto we have been separated 
by a difference of language. Every 
morning, before he goes forth on his 


* When this chapel was built, an objection was 
raised by some brethren to its great size; but 
the Lord has known how to fill it. 
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errand of love, we unitedly entreat the 
divine blessing. And it is cheering to 
believe, that only a knowledge of these 
things is needful, to ensure on his behalf 
the lifting up of holy hands, far and 
near. 

In other respects also the Lord is with 
us. Since the fire, our German services 
have been better attended. Immediate- 
ly after the conflagration, two brethren 
made it their business to commend the 
gospel to the sufferers; but few would 
lend them a willing ear. A special bless- 
ing seems to be intended for the Lithu- 
anians in and around Memel. Yet are 
we not disheartened with regard to our 
own countrymen ; only, to say the truth, 
we have been disappointed in not seeing 
more penitence and _ self-abasement 
among them, after so fearful a visitation. 


The National Church —Favor of the 
magistrates. 

Of the German National clergymen, 
the minister of the Reformed church 
might also have held service in our 
chapel, could all his wishes have been 
met by us. He now preaches at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, where the Lutheran 
congregation also assemble. The latter, 
in the hope of being able to meet in the 
Roman Catholic church, declined my 
offer of our chapel. The use of the 
former by Lutherans was, however, pro- 
hibited by the Roman Catholic bishop; 
and they have preferred meeting in the 
small assembly rooms of the Freema- 
sons, to coming within our precincts. 
But the Lithuanians could not be dis- 
posed of any where else than in the 
Baptist chapel; the Lord would have 
them there. Otherwise, I do not doubt, 
their minister would also rather have 
avoided us. 

The civil authorities have, in the most 
cordial manner, accepted the following 
propositions on our part:—1. That 
during the fire and some time after- 
wards, the homeless take refuge in our 
chapel. 2. That during the week it be 
employed asa public school house.* They 


* This building having also been destroyed. 
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have also sent us two letters of thanks, | to bow in the dust before the King of 
and, under their auspices, I have been kings. 
permitted to reépen our Sabbath school.| Contributions for the relief of the 
Altogether we are at present enjoying” sufferers have come in from various quar- 
the favor of “the powers that be,” to| ters. The present need is cheerfully 
the evident discomfiture of those who "supplied by those brethren and sisters 
would gladly employ temporal power as_who escaped the fire; and, I can assure 
a means for our oppression. you, this event has brought out no small 
How wonderfully has the Lord thus | amount of affection and sympathy. At 
ordered all things! A survey of our this time, more than ever, we have felt 
present position and prospects leads me | the preciousness of our oneness in Christ. 


MISCELLANY. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The subject of education in India has 
been taken hold of by the Government 
in a way which promises the highest 
benefits to the vast population of that 
country. From the late “ Education 
Despatch,” we learn that the most liberal 
views are entertained touching this en- 
terprise. In the following article we 
have endeavored to exhibit what has al- 
ready been done for the education of In- 
dia, and to embody the views of the 
Government as to what is needed. 

In Bengal, education through the me- 
dium of the English language has ar- 
rived at a higher point than in any other 
part of India. There is an increasing 
demand for this kind of education, and 
the natives of different districts are 
ready to exert themselves to obtain it. 


There are now five Government Anglo- | 


vernacular colleges; and zillah schools 
have been established in nearly every 
district. But very little has been done 


hitherto in Bengal, for the education of | 


the mass of the people, especially for 
their instruction through the medium of 
the vernacular languages. A few ver- 
nacular schools were founded by the 
Government in 1844, but only 33 now 
remain, with 1400 pupils. On their 
transfer, in 1852, to the Council of Edu- 
cation, they were in a languishing state, 
and had not fulfilled the expectations 
formed of them at their establishment. 


In Assam, there are 74 schools, with 
upwards of 3000 pupils. In the North- 
western provinces, the lower classes were 
formerly sunk in lamentable ignorance. 
But the system of the registration of 
land, under the revenue settlement, now 
offers a stimulus to the acquisition of so 
much knowledge of reading, writing, 
arithmetic and mensuration, as will ena- 
ble every man to watch over his own 
rights. In this view, a plan was organ- 
ized for the encouragement of native 
schools, by means of a constant inspee- 
tion of visitors, under a visitor-general. 
At the headquarters of each tahsildar, a 
school was established for the purpose of 
teaching reading and writing the vernac- 
ular languages, both Urdee and Hindu 
accounts, and the mensuration of land. 
A school house is provided by Govern- 
ment, and the masters of the Tahsili 
schools receive a small salary, and are 
further entitled to the tuition fees paid 
by the pupils, of whom none are educat- 
ed gratuitously, except on recommenda- 
tions given by village schoolmasters who 
may be on the visitors’ list. An annual 
sum is allotted to each zillah, for the re- 
ward of deserving teachers and scholars. 
The attention of the visitor-general was 
especially directed to the preparation of 
elementary school books in the vernacu- 
lar languages. 

In the presidency of Bombay, the 
character of the education given in the 
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Anglo-vernacular colleges is almost, if 
not quite, equal to that in Bengal. Con- 
siderable attention has also been paid to 
education through the medium of the 
vernacular languages. Under the man- 
agement of the Board of Education are 
216 vernacular schools, and the number 
of pupils attending them is more than 
12,000. There are three inspectors of 
the district schools, one of whom is a na- 
tive of India. The schools are said to 
be improving, and masters trained in the 
Government colleges have lately been 
appointed to some of them with the hap- 
piest effects. A practical educational 
test is now insisted on, in the govern- 
ment of Bombay, for persons employed 
in many public offices. 

In Madras, little has yet been done by 
the Government to promote the educa- 
tion of the mass of the people. The 
Ryotwari settlement presents a similar 
practical inducement to that before 
spoken of in the Northwestern provin- 
ces for the acquisition of elementary 
knowledge. The educational efforts of 
Christian missionaries have been more 
successful among the Tamul population 
here than in any other part of In- 
dia. 

The extension of European knowledge 
among all classes of the people is to be 
accomplished, in the language of the 
Government, “ by means of the English 
language in the higher branches of in- 
struction, and by that of the vernacu'ar 
languages of India to the great mass of 
the people.” A system of superintend- 
ence and inspection has been instituted, 
which will give uniformity and efliciency 
to the efforts employed. It is proposed, 
by the organization of universities, to 
provide the highest encouragements and 
tests of a liberal education; and, by 
sanctioning grants in aid of private ef- 
forts, to call to the assistance of the 
government the aid of private ex- 
ertions and private liberality. The edu- 
cation of the middle and lower classes is 
especially sought by directing attention 
to the establishment of fitting schools for 
this object, and by a careful encourage- 
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ment of the native schools which already 


exist. 

Some of the natives of India have, 
within a few years, made high attain- 
ments in English literature and Europe- 
an science. This success, however, has 
been confined to a small number of per- 
sons. But it isdesirable toextend more 
widely the means of acquiring general 
European knowledge. Hitherto, owing 
to the want of translations or adapta- 
tions of European works in the vernacu- 
lar languages, it has been necessary for 
those who desired a liberal education to 
begin by the mastery of the English. 
And in some parts of India, a moderate 
proficiency in the English tongue has 
been often regarded by the pupils as the 
end and object of their education, rather 
than as a stepping-stone to their acqui- 
sition of general knowledge. In this way 
a tendency has been created in those dis- 
tricts, unduly to neglect the study of the 
vernacular languages. 

But it is not the aim or desire of the 
Government to substitute the English 
for the vernacular languages. Hence, 
in displacing the Persian, they have 
adopted these languages, and not the 
English, in the administration of justice, 
and in the intercourse between the offi- 
cers and the people. In any general 
system of education, therefore, it is in- 
dispensable that they should be assidu- 
ously attended to. And to the great 
mass of the people, any acquaintance 
with improved European knowledge 
must be communicated through the me- 
dium of their native dialects. This will 
be best accomplished by the agency of 
teachers who themselves know English, 
and thus have access to the late-t im- 
provements in knowledge, and who can 
impart to their fellow countrymen, 
through their mother tongue, the infor- 
mation they have thus obtained. More- 
over, with an increased sense of the im- 
portance of the vernacular languages, 
the vernacular literature of India will be 
gradually enriched by the translation of 
European books, or by original compo- 
sitions by men imbued with the spirit of 
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European letters. In these ways, Euro- 
pean knowledge may gradually reach all 
classes of the people. “ We look, there- 
fore, to the English language, and to the 
vernacular languages of India together,” 
say the Government, “as the media for 
the diffusion of European knowledge ; 
and it is our desire to see them culti- 
vated together in all schools in India of 
a sufficiently high class to maintain a 
schoolmaster possessing the requisite 
qualifications.” 

The superintendence and direction of 
education has hitherto been exercised 
gratuitously, in the presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Madras and Bombay, by Boards 
of Education composed of European 
and native gentlemen. But in the pro- 
posed extension of the system of public 
instruction, it is now determined to cre- 
ate an educational department, as a por- 
tion of the machinery of the Govern- 
ment in the several presidencies of India. 
An officer will be appointed for each 
presidency and lieutenant-governorship, 
who shall be specially charged with the 
business pertaining to education, and 
who shall be immediately responsible to 
the Government for its conduct. 

It is also proposed to organize an ade- 
quate system of inspection, as an es- 
sential part of the educational system. 
Well-qualified visitors will be appointed, 
who shall report periodically upon the 
state of the schools and colleges under 
the management and support of the 
Government, and who will assis‘ at the 
examinations, and by their advice aid 
the teachers and managers in conducting 
the schools of every grade throughout 
the country. 

It is deemed by the Government, that 
the time has arrived for the establish- 
ment of universities in India, which may 
encourage a liberal and regular course 
of education , by conferring academical 
degrees as evidences of attainment in 
the arts and sciences, and by adding 
marks of honor for those who desire to 
compete for literary distinction. 

In carrying out their plan, the 
Council of Education have adopted 
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the London University as their model. 
The affiliated institutions will be under 
the control of persons of various religious 
persuasions. And, as the London Uni- 
versity is empowered to receive certifi- 
cates of attainment, entitling the holders 
to degrees, from various institutions, of 
different religious views ; so the Univer- 
sities of India may be empowered to 
confer degrees upon the students of in- 
stitutions affording the requisite course 
of training, and whose certificates of 
conduct can be depended on, whether 
managed by Christians, Hindoos, Mo- 
hammedans, Parsees, Buddhists, or any 
other religious persuasion. 

Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras have 
been spoken of as the seats of three In- 
dian Universities. The object ot these 
Universities will be not so much to impart 
instruction, as to test the value of the edu- 
cation obtained elsewhere. The candi- 
dates for University degrees will be sup- 
plied: by colleges afliliated to the Univer- 
sities. These will comprise all institu- 
tions capable of furnishing a sufliciently 
high order of instruction in the different 
branches of art and science in which de- 
grees will be conferred; including, 
among others, Government colleges and 
seminaries, and the institutions under 
the superintendence of different relig- 
ious bodies. 

It is also recommended by the Gov- 
ernment, that scholarships be attached 
to the affiliated institutions, to be enjoyed 
by the best students of the lower 
schools, and that the scheme of educa- 
tion, in the Anglo-vernacular, colleges, 
should provide for a careful cultivation 
of the vernacular dialects; and, in the 
Oriental colleges, for sufficient instruction 
in the English and vernacular to render 
the studies of each most available for 
the diffusion of European knowledge. 

The early efforts of the Government 
in regard to education, provided the 
means of acquiring a high education for 
a very small number; and these were 
drawn mostly from the higher classes of 
society. But the higher classes are able 
to bear the cost of their own education. 
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The question now to be considered is, 
how may useful knowledge be best con- 
veyed to the mass of the people, who 
are incapable, by their unaided efforts, 
of obtaining any education deserving 
the name ? 

The answer is, that schools should ex- 
ist in every district of India, to train 
usefully and practically all who choose 
to attend them. In this class are to be 
included the vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular schools instituted by Gov- 
ernment, or by private munificence, 
whose object it is to impart the highest 
instruction possible through the native 
languages. The present vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular schools are not to be 
distinguished by any broad line of de- 
marcation. They both tend to the same 
results. A higher education may now 
undoubtedly be acquired in the latter 
than in the former; but the difference 
will be perpetually diminished, in pro- 
portion as the gradual enlargement of 
the native languages shall adapt them 
to higher studies, and a more numerous 
class of native teachers be raised up, com- 
petent to impart a superior education. 

The masters should possess a knowl- 
edge of English in order to acquire, and 
of the vernaculars in order to convey, 
useful knowledge to their pupils. And 
a wise encouragement, given to indige- 
nous schools, should render them capa- 
ble of imparting correct elementary 
knowledge to the mass of the people. 

Such a system, placed in all its de- 
grees under efficient inspection, the best 
students in each class of schools being 
encouraged by the aid afforded them 
towards obtaining a superior education, 
would impart life and energy to education 
in India, and lead to a steady extension 
of its benefits among the people. 

Besides the action of the Government, 
much aid may be anticipated from the 
people themselves. There is an in- 
creased desire on the part of the native 
population, not only in the centres of 
European civilization, but also in re- 
mote districts, for the means of obtaining 
a better education. Many have given 
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practical proof of their anxiety in this 
respect by liberal pecuniary contribu- 
tions. Besides, the exertions of various 
Christian societies have been accompa- 
nied, in their educational establishments, 
by the diffusion of that improved educa- 
tion which it is the aim of the Govern- 
ment to promote. Government alone 
cannot accomplish this whole work. It 
will secure the highest efficiency by com- 
bining its efforts with those of educated 
and wealthy natives, and with those of 
benevolent Christian organizations. 

It has been determined, therefore, to 
adopt a system of grants in aid. Aid 
will be given in each particular district, 
proportioned to its wants and to the 
funds placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, to all schools imparting a good 
secular education, provided that they are 
properly inspected by responsible per- 
sons, and that their managers consent to 
Government inspection, and to the con- 
ditions attached to such grants. These 
grants will be still further guarded, by 
being given only to such schools as re- 
quire some fee, however small, from 
their scholars ; partly, because a school- 
fee induces more regular attendance and 
greater interest on the part of the schol- 
ars; and partly because such fees, how- 
ever insignificant in themselves, in the 
aggregate go to swell the amount which 
may be applied for the support of a bet- 
ter and more competent corps of teachers. 

This system of grants will extend not 
only to the higher order of schools in 
India, in which English is at present the 
mediunt of instruction; but also to such 
vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools 
as impart a good elementary education. 

To meet the deficiency of properly 
trained teachers, the Government deem 
it desirable that institutions be estab- 
lished for the training of masters. This 
may be effected in some of the existing 
schools. The plan which has succeeded 
in England, and which may be adapted 
also to India, consists in the selection of 
pupil-teachers, to be instructed by the 
master for a small fee, out of school 
hours; their ultimate removal, if they 
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prove worthy, to normal schools; the 
issue to them of certificates of com- 
petency, on completing their training in 
these schools; and securing to them af- 
terwards a sufficient salary as teachers. 
The teachers already employed in indig- 
enous schools should be encouraged, so 
far as possible, to embark in all feasible 
efforts for self-improvement. 

Vernacular school books, containing 
European information for the study of 
the lower schools, are held to be of great 
importance. Perhaps the existing defi- 
ciencies might be supplied by offering 
liberal rewards for the best translations 
of particular works, or for the best ele- 
mentary treatises in specified languages. 
In these translations, it should be the aim 
so to combine the substance of European 
knowledge with the native forms of 
thought and sentiment, as to render the 
school books useful and attractive. 

The oriental colleges, besides their 
influence in elevating the general stand- 
ard of education, may confer important 
services by the translation of scientific 
works into the vernacular languages. 


Obituary of Rev. Josiah Goddard. 
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The importance of female education 
in India cannot be overrated. Many of 
the natives of India have exhibited an 
increased desire to give a good education 
to their daughters. And the grants of 
the Government are designed to be ex- 
tended to the aid of female schools 
also. 

The Government schools are intended 
for the benefit of the whole population of 
India. Hence it is indispensable that 
the education conveyed in them should 
be exclusively secular. No room should 
be given for the suspicion that the Gov- 
ernment uses its influence in the cause 
of education for the purpose of prosleyt- 
ism. The Bible is placed in the libra- 
ries of the schools and colleges, where 
students may freely consult it. The 
pupils may also, of their own free will, 
propose any questions to the masters 
touching the Christian religion, and may 
receive any instruction on these points 
out of school-hours, so that it shall be 
entirely voluntary on both sides. And 
the inspectors will take no notice of this 
subject at their periodical visits. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


OBITUARY OF REV. JOSIAH GODDARD. 
Rev. Josiah Goddard was born Oct. 
27, 1813, in Wendell, Franklin Co., 
Mass., and was the son of the late Rev. 
David and Mrs. Hannah B. Goddard. 
He was conscious of emotions which 
served to indicate a regenerate heart, 
during a revival of religion which took 
place in his native town in the year 
1826; but it was not till five years later 
that he came to the full enjoyment of a 
hope in Christ. In May, 1831, he was 
baptized, and became a member of the 
church of which his father was pastor. 
He graduated at Brown University in 
1835, and at the Newton Theological 
Institution in 1838, and was ordained in 
September of the same year. In Decem- 


ber following, he sailed for Singapore, 
and reached that station June 13, 1839. 
After a temporary residence at this port, 
where he was employed in the study of 
the Chinese language with reference to 
his future work, he sailed for Bangkok, 
Siam, and reached his destination Oct. 
16,1840. His attention was confined to 
the Chinese department of the mission, 
and his labors were both unwearied and 
successful. In the year 1842, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Dean in the pastoral care of 
the Chinese church. Under his faith- 
ful ministry the heathen were converted, 
and the church instructed and edified. 
While at Bangkok, he completed the 
translation and printing of some portions 
of the New Testament, some useful 
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tracts, and a vocabulary in Chinese and 
English. His memory is fondly cher- 
ished by many of the natives, as well as 
by the surviving missionaries of Bang- 
kok. In 1848, after a severe attack of 
bleeding at the lungs, during which his 
life was despaired of, he removed with 
his family to Shanghai, and early in the 
following year he took up his residence 
in Ningpo. There he so far regained 
his health as to be able to labor with lit- 
tle interruption, and so far acquired the 
local dialect as to be able to preach the 
gospel successfully to the people of that 
city and surrounding country. There 
he formed a Chinese church. There he 
completed a translation of the New and 
a portion of the Old Testament; and 
there he has now closed a life of honor- 
able service in the cause of missions. 

Mr. Goddard was small in stature, and 
had inherited a family tendency to pul- 
monary disease. His removal to Ningpo 
stayed rather than eradicated the mala- 
dy which drove him from the seat of his 
early and successful labors. Anxious to 
complete the translation of Leviticus 
before he allowed himself the relaxation 
from toil which the intense heat of the 
last summer and his zealous application 
demanded, he remained doubtless too 
long at his post. He was assailed by 
fever, occasioned by the diseased state 
of the lungs, and was sick three or four 
weeks, though he was confined to his 
room only eight or ten days. At first 
a fatal result was not apprehended. 
Hence his conversation related mainly 
to his ordinary employments, and partic- 
ularly to several candidates for baptism. 
When his dangerous condition became 
evident to himself, he had lost the pow- 
er of articulation, being able to answer 
questions only by a gentle pressure of 
the hand, which invariably indicated 
that all was peace. He died Sept. 4, 
1854, exhibiting passively in death what 
he had fully illustrated in life— great 
love for the gospel and strong faith in 
Jesus as his Redeemer. 

His great work was the translation of 
the New Testament, which he was spared 
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to complete with much success. Unlike 
the “ Delegates’ Version,” this work 
aims not at that elevated style which the 
learned so much admire, being designed 
for the comprehension of common read- 
ers. For these it is admirably adapted, 
while it conforms so far to good taste, 
as to be not unacceptable to scholars. 

Mr. Goddard was a preacher as well 
as atranslator. Had he not been occu- 
pied in the study, it is not easy to see 
how he could have done more than he 
did, in commending the gospel to pagans, 
or in imparting pastoral instruction to 
converts. Under his successful labors at 
Bangkok was gathered the largest evan- 
gelical church of Chinese converts then 
in the world. When he joined the mis- 
sion at Ningpo, he brought with him 
ripe experience and universal fitness for 
the missionary work, a finely disciplined 
mind and a warm heart. At the present 
juncture, his earnest zeal and tried wis- 
dom and experience seemed in a special 
manner needed in the mission. He was 
the man to understand an emergency 
and to meet it. His sound judgment 
rarely erred. lis decision never failed 
him. Ile enjoyed the confidence of his 
brethren and of the friends of missions, 
alike at home and abroad. And his 
removal is, for China, an overwhelming 
loss. It will be long before his place 
can be filled by one endowed with so 
rare a combination of intellectual gifts 
and Christian graces, joined with so long 
and rich experience, and so accurate a 
knowledge both of the people of China 
and of their difficult language. 

Dr. Dean, the associate of Mr. God- 
dard for fifteen years in the Chinese 
mission, says of him :— “ Intellectually, 
he was a strong man. He saw clearly. 
He formed his conclusions maturely, 
and then he adhered to them with tenac- 
ity. Asa scholar, he was diligent, thor- 
ough and accurate. As a preacher, he 
was methodical, instructive and eminent- 
ly practical. As a translator, he was, 
by intellectual endowments and a knowl- 
edge of the Chinese, as well as of the 
sacred languages, well fitted for the 
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work. And, while we gratefully ac- 
knowledge the providence which enabled 
him to accomplish so much, we lament 
his removal before the entire Scriptures 
were translated. As a missionary, he 
was an enlightened and agreeable associ- 
ate, honored and beloved by his fellow- 
laborers. With unbending integrity he 
devoted himself to the work for which 
he was sent to the heathen, and by a 
self-sacrificing perseverance he wore 
himself out in the service of his Mas- 
ter. 

“ As a husband and father, he seemed 
happiest when in the society of his fami- 
ly. He manifested a practical sympathy 
in all that pertained to the interest of his 
companion and children ; and in answer 
to prayer, and as the result of the divine 
blessing on parental fidelity, he had the 
happiness, about two years ago, of bap- 
tizing his only son; and the eldest of 
three daughters was to have been bap- 
tized on the Sabbath before her father 
died.” 

May his mantle rest upon his surviv- 
ing brethren, and his meek, self-sacri- 
ficing spirit re-appear, not only in those 
who shared his toils and saw his example, 
but in other servants of God yet to be 
sent forth to enter into his labors. Chi- 
na, thus deeply bereaved, stretches forth 
her suppliant hands and cries for help. 
Who will hear her ery and respond — 
“ Here am I, send me ?” 


MRS. MARTHA FOOTE BEECHER. 


Mrs. Marrua Foorr Brecner was born 
in the town of Smyrna, Chenango County, N. 
Y., on the 14th of October, 1819. Her parents, 
Mr. Hiram Foote and Mrs. Mary Y. Foote, 
were both professedly pious; the former being 
a member of the Presbyterian, and the latter 
of the Baptist church. 

The childhood of Martha was remarkable 
for evenness of temper, great conscientious- 
ness, and a thirst for knowledge. Her mind 
was peculiarly susceptible of religious im- 
pressions; and at times, when very young, 
she was seriously attentive to the instructions 
of her pious mother, and manifested a desire 
to be truly a child of God. 
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In 1831, during a series of meetings which 
were held in her native town, her attention 
was more effectually called to the subject of 
religion. She became deeply convinced of 
her sinfulness and need of a Saviour, and 
obtained evidence that her sins were forgiven. 

Though but a child in years, her views of 
the method of salvation were uncommonly 
clear, and she found great joy and peace in 
believing. She read the New Testament care- 
fully, to ascertain what was her duty in regard 
to making a profession of religion; and 
was convinced that she ought to be immersed, 
and unite with the Baptist church. But cir- 
cumstances which she could not control, pre- 
vented her from acting at that time in accord- 
ance with her convictions of duty, In 1835, 
finding that her interest in religious duties had 
somewhat declined, and that she needed the 
sympathies and prayers of God's people, 
which she could not have in her isolated con- 
dition, (the obstacles in the way of her unit- 
ing with Baptists not being removed,) she be- 
came a member of the Presbyterian church. 
Though not perfectly satisfied with the step 
thus taken, she felt that she had taken vows 
upon her, which demanded watchfulness and 
care; and she endeavored to be faithful in the 
discharge of all the duties of this new relation, 

The next ten years of her life were spent 
in acquiring knowledge, and in teaching. In 
1845, she removed to Belvidere, Illinois, whith- 
er, after the decease of her father, her mother 
and other members of the family had gone. 
There she was engaged asa teacher in the 
academy, and found ample room for the em- 
ployment of her talents asa Christian, After 
residing in that place nearly a year, rendering 
herself useful by her religious activity and ef- 
fort, her mind being still dissatisfied as to her 
baptism, she was immersed, and became a 
member of the Baptist church in that place, 
then under the pastoral care of the late Rev. 
S. S. Whitman. 

For several years she had been unusually 
interested in missionary intelligence, and hud 
cherished a desire to devote herself personally 
to the missionary work. Providence ut length 
prepared the way for this cherished desire to 
be gratified. Mr. J. S. Beecher, then a mem- 
ber of the senior theological class in Madison 
University, having decided upon a foreign 
field of labor, proposed that she should accom- 
pany him. The proposition was accepted, 
and on the 22d of April, 1846, they were unit- 
ed in marriage, and immediately commenced 
preparations for their departure. On the 11th 
of July succeeding, they left Boston, in the 
ship Apthorp, and after a pleasant voyage ar- 
rived at Maulmain on the 5th of December 
following, whence, having spent nearly a year 
in acquiring the language, they went to Sand- 
oway, in Arracan, at which place they ar- 
rived in December, 1847. Here they labored 
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with unwearied diligence until the autumn of 
1852, making occasional visits to the Kuren 
villages remote from their.own residence, and 
during the rainy season instructing such as 
came to them. 

In 1852, Southern Burmah, coming under 
the government of the English, was rendered 
accessible to the missionaries, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Beecher removed to Bassein. This 
brought them more immediately into contact 
with the Karens, and gave them a home where 
they could labor with increased efficiency in 
building up the native churches, and in edu- 
eating the people. On the first of March, 1853, 
Mrs. B. writes, in a letter to hermother: “You 
will rejoice to know that I have been permit- 
ted to join my dear husband, and that we are 
now laboring in the field to which we have 
been looking forward and longing to occupy, 
since our first arrival in this country. We 
can now say that we dwell among our own peo- 
ple, and we are sure that you will join us in 
giving thanks to Him who hath, in his good 
providence, set before us a wide and effectual 
door for the exercise of all our spiritual 
graces for the temporal and spiritual benefit 
of the people.” 

But it was not for her to realize all that she 
anticipated in entering this new field. Her 
health, which was impaired before she left 
Arracan, gradually declined, until it was 
deemed advisable that she should take a 
voyage to America, as the most effectual 
method of recruiting her energies and restor- 
ing the vigor of her constitution. On the 
first of the vear 1854, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
and Miss Vinton, with the children of Mr. 
Harris, being about to return to this country, 
Mrs. Beecher concluded to accompany them. 
Though feeble at the time, it was thought 
that she would rapidly improve, as she ap- 
proached colder latitudes. No serious fears 
were entertained either by herself or Mr. 
Beecher, of a fatal termination of her disease, 
and it was not therefore deemed necessary 
that he should accompany her. They parted 
with the confident expectation that, after a 
few months’ separation, they should meet 
again, and prosecute their labors in that new 
and inviting field in which Providence had 
placed them. But it was ordered otherwise. 

Mrs. Beecher had become somewhat ex- 
hausted by the cares and efforts of preparing 
for a sea voyage; and during the first month 
on board the ship, as the winds were light and 
the progress towards a colder climate slow, she 
did not rally in the least, but seemed rather to 
be declining from day to day. Of this she 
became fully sensible, and ere long was con- 
vinced that her life was rapidly drawing to a 
close. She expressed a wish that her hus- 
band could have been with her; but immedi- 
ately recognized God as ordering events, and 
said, “ He doeth all things well.” She had with 
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her an only child, a sweet little girl about one 
year old, to whom she was ardently attached, 
and whom at first it seemed hard for her 
under such circumstances to leave. One day 
she looked upon it and said, “ Poor child, I 
fear you are soon to be motherless:’’ and this 
was spoken in a tone of tenderness which 
none but a mother under such circumstances 
could command. She was, however, enabled 
to resign this child to the care of Him who 
gave it, and talked freely respecting the dis- 
position she would have her companions make 
of it on their arrival in this country. 

Her trust in God was firm, and she had no 
fears of death. The little which she said, 
evinced resignation and peace. 

Shortly before her decease, she said, “I do 
not know but I am dying,” and her voice 
seemed to fail her, and she was heard feebly 
to say, “ Come, Lord Jesus.” She was then 
asked, if the message should be borne to her 
friends that her end was peace. She said, 
“Yes, peace that the world can never give 
nor take away; peace in Jesus.’ She after- 
wards revived a little, and one said to her, 
“ Dear sister, you have come back to speak 
a few words to us.’ She replied, “ Yes, but 
I long to be gone.’ In this state of mind she 
continued, retaining the full possession of her 
reason till the last. And when the end came, 
one who watched over her says, “ She sweet- 
ly fell asleep, and the last words we could hear 
were, ‘Jesus, Jesus, Heaven’’ Whenthe 
bitterness of death was passed, “a sweet 
smile seemed to settle on her features, as if 
she would tell us that she was at rest.” 
“When all had left the cabin,” says Miss 
Vinton, “I took little Sarah and went with 
her to the spot where her mother lay, and 
uncovered her pale face, when she, of her 
own accord, put down her little face, and 
kissed the lips which for the first time did 
not return the affectionate token.” 

It was the 3d of March, 1854, that she died, 
—early inthe morning. A coffin was pre- 
pared, and towards the evening of that day, 
after an appropriate service conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Benjamin, while all the officers of 
the ship and the sailors were present, she was 
gently lowered into the deep. And thus was 
added another star to that bright constellation 
of departed heroines, who consecrated them- 
selves to the work of Burmah’s evangelization. 
She hath done what she could. And when the 
sea shall give up its dead, we have no doubt 
but she will come forth to wear a crown all” 
radiant with light and glory. 

Our limited space will not admit of any 


extended remarks in delineation of her char- 


acter. We may however say, that she pos- 
sessed in beautiful combination those traits 
which constitute female excellence, and are 
needed in a female missionary. Her mind 
was well balanced and well cultivated, and 
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her moral and religious character was pecu- 
liarly symmetrical. To analyze such a char- 
acter, and show its beauty, is as impossible as 
it would be to exhibit the beauties of the 
rainbow by presenting the color of the rays 
separately, of which it is composed. It is 
always most beautiful and attractive when 
taken asa whole. And yet there were cer- 
tain qualities in the character of Mrs. Beech- 
er, which we love to contemplate separately. 
Having been acquainted with her from her 
childhood, and for months after she had 
grown up having been a member of the same 
family, we may speak of some traits which are 
indelibly stamped upon our mind. Among 
these, were, 

1. Her affectionateness. This was inbred; 
a part of her very being. As a child, a sis- 
ter, a friend, a wife, a mother, she exhibited 
it. She was ever kind, and true, and loving; 
for she had a kind, and truthful, and loving 
heart. 

2. Her firmness. Few persons we have ever 
known, were more decided than she. And 
yet she was mild and gentle in expressing an 
opinion that conflicted with the opinion of 
another. She seemed to be yielding, even 


when firmest, but still held to her opinion, 
until convinced that she was wrong. 

8. Her uniform cheerfulness. This was in 
part natural, and partly acquired. She was 


hopeful; accustomed herself to look at the 
sunny side of things, and deduce good from 
seeming ill. This trait, so desirable in any 
station, was of great value to her as a mis- 
sionary. 

4. Her conscientiousness. This in her child- 
hood, and through her whole life, was re- 
markable. What she believed to be right, 
she felt must be done. Her convictions of 
duty were sacredly followed, except where 
she was hindered by circumstances beyond 
her control. 

5. Her piety. No one acquainted with her 
could entertain a doubt in regard to the sin- 
cerity of her devotion, and the purity of her 
faith. She had habitually the spirit of one 
who walks with God, and endeavors to grow 
up into Christ in all things. Religion with 
her was a life to be lived; not a safeguard to 
be put on against danger; and hence there 
was consistency in all her deportment. 

6. Her usefulness. She lived not in vain. 
When employed as a teacher in this country, 
_ she sought to do good to the souls of those 
brought under her influence. Many who 
were her scholars in Sabbath schools and Bi- 
ble classes will bear testimony to her fidelity 
and her usefulness. And there are multi- 
tudes among the Karens, benefitted by her 
labors, who loved her while living, and wept 
when told that she was dead. And many in 
the great day, we have no doubt, will rise up 
and call her blessed. Though she lived not 
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long, she lived to some purpose. Her sun 
went down while it was yet noon, full-orbed 
and glorious; and in the resurrection, she 
shall receive the reward of the faithful. Her 
history is written on imperishable monuments, 
and will be fully read only in the light of 
eternity. 

Such are some of our impressions in regard 
to the subject of this notice. A worthy wo- 
man, a faithful missionary, has gone to her 
rest. And while we extend our warm sym- 
pathies to her bereaved husband, laboring in 
loneliness and sorrow ina far off land, to her 
widowed mother who so firmly gave up her 
daughter for the work of missions, to all the 
relatives who mourn her loss; while we offer 
up our fervent prayers for the little one that 
is left motherless we would; say to the friends 
of missions generally, there is need that we 
humble ourselves before God, and double our 
diligence and efforts. Death is making fear 
ful havoc among the missionaries of our 
Union. _ From that comparatively small band, 
there has been an average of almost one 
death each month announced during the past 
And what tidings the next mail will 
bring to us, we cannot tell. God seems to 
have a controversy with his people. Is it not 
on account of our ingratitude in view of what 
he has done for us; our remissness in occu- 
pying the fields which are opened to us by 
Providence; our indifference in respect to the 
wants and woes of a perishing world ? 

W. H. S. 


year. 


REV. STEPHEN VAN HUSEN. 


Rev. Stephen Van Husen was born Dee. 5, 
1812, in Catskill, Greene Co., N. Y. He was 
hopefully converted during a revival of reli- 
gion in Homer, and was admitted to the Bap- 
tist church in that town in August, 1836. He 
graduated at the Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1838; and having been 
ordained the year following, he embarked for 
the field of his labor among the Teloogoos in 
Oct. 1839. He was associated at Nellore with 
Rev. Mr. Day more than five years, and al- 
though his health was impaired at the com- 
mencement of his missionary labors, giving 
painful »monitions of the malady which at 
length compelled him to retire from the field, 
he labored sufficiently long and effectively to 
leave an abiding impression of his devoted- 
ness to his work, and of the extent of the loss 
occasioned by his early removal. He reached 
this country, on his return with his family, 
Oct. 1, 1845. For several years past he has 
been a resident of Brattleboro’, Vt. Among 
his latest attachments was the ardor of his 
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first consecration to the work of missions, 
and in his protracted delirium the mission and 
its work was his prevailing topic of remark. 
He died at Brattleboro’, Dec. 18, 1854. 


SAILING OF MR. CROSS. 


Rev. Mr. Cross and wife sailed from New 
York, in the ship Lebanon, Jan. 8, for Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Cross will proceed by the earliest 
opportunity to resume his labors at Tavoy. 


DONATIONS. 


Receivep 1x Decemper, 1854. 
Maine. 


Camden, 2d ch.5; West Sidney, 
ch. 10; Winslow, ch. 7; Buck- 
field. Rev. Ephraim Harlow 2 ; 24.00 

Washington Asso 1.27 

Piscataquis Asso , Levi Morrill tr., 
Mile, ch. 2; Atkinson, ch. 7; 
Cambridge, ch. 160; H. Chand- 
ler 50 cts; Mrs Smart 50 cts; “a 
brother cts; per Key. H.C. 
Estes, agent, 

Bowvoinham Asso, WR. Pres- 
cott tr., 1434; Hallowell ch. 
and soc. 275; 8S. Sch 1266; 
Fayet e, Fem. Miss. Soc. 18.75; 
Leeds, Ist. ch., Fem Miss. Soc. 
9; Gardner, Ist. ch, Kev. Z. 
Morton 3; Litebtield, ist. ch., J. 
Dennis 5; J. Neal 5; Mrs. Car- 
oline Neal 2; Mrs. 60 ets; 
Mrs. Thomas Lord 1; Richmond 
ch. mon.con. 5.08; E. M. Avery 
10; A. Avery 1; to cons. Kev. 
W. UH. Humphrey L. M., per 
Rev. HC. E., agent, 102.87 

Cumberiand Asso., Brunswick, 
Main st. ch. 17; Ist ch. 88 ets; 
per. Rev. H.C. E., agent, 17.88 

Damariscotta Asso., Newcastle and 
Alna, ch. 22; Jefferson, 84 ch, 
2.80; per. Kev. ILC. BE, agent, 

Oxford Asso., Livermore. lst ch., 
per Kev. H C_ EK. agent, 

Hancock Asso. Bluehill, ch 2030; 
Nortn sedgwick, ch. 5.00; Brook- 
lin, ch . mon. con. 6 60; Female 
Miss Soc 20; with other donas. 
tocons. Mrs Ruth RK Allen L. 
M.,, per Kev. H.C. E, agent, 


12.00 


24.80 
15.00 


New Hampshire. 
Portsmouth, Middle St. ch. 80; 


Bradtord, Mrs. Clarissa Nich: 
ols 5; 85.00 
Vermont. 
Westford, Miss Jones 5; St. Johna- 

bury Ceutre, Joseph ide 4; West 

Topsham, h. J. Sanborn tr. 

11.5'; r-sex, Ira Abbey 6; Ahira 

Leacs 1; Mis. Bliss 1; Mrs, 


Johnson 1; 
Massachusetts, 


A friend 10 0; Boston, Union ch., 
8S. Sch., tu William Howe 
in Assam Orph. Sch., 25; West 
Dedham, ch.,mon. con. 9; West 
Town-end, a mother and three 
Children 5; Medfield. ch. 2; Wes- 
ton, ch. 2617; Brookline, ch., 


mon. cou. 64.40; Cold Brovk, 
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ch., 29.50; Manchaug, ch. 13; 
Raynham, ch., G. Kobinson tr. 


18; 1 
Asso., North Uxbridge, 


ch.. 

Franklin Asso., J. B. Bardwell tr., 
Buckland, H. Wright 10; Miss 
Rachel Willis 1; Shelburne 
Falis, A. Wilcox 2; sundry 
friends 1; 


Rhode Island. 
A friend, 


State Convention, R. B. Cha 
man tr., Ist ch. 30; Pine St. ch. 
100; mon. con. 50; 8S. Sch 65; 
tu cons. James A. Willard and 
Stephen Chase L. M. 


10.86 


14.00 
—— 1206.93 


Connecticut. 


Bristol, ch. 108; Bankville, Rev. 
104.95 


H. F. Smith 195; 

East Lyme, Ist ch. 40; John L. 
Smith, to educate a child of his 
name in Assam Orph. Sch., 25; 
2d. ch. 34; Calvin S. Manwar- 
ing, to educate a child of his 
name in Assam Orph. Sch., 25; 
tocons Benjamin E. Champlin 
L. M. Norwich, Ist ch. 15.13; 
Cential ch., to cons Dewey 
Bromley L. M., 106 20: Jewett 
City, ch. 28 25; per Kev. J. Al- 
drich, agent, 


271.58 


New York. 


New York city, Berean ch. 100; 


Albany, Lewis Kathbone, tor 
German chapels, 500; Green- 
ort, ch. 14.75; Rochester, a 
udy 5; Masonville, ch. 4.60; 
Wyoming. 8 Sch. 8; Reading, 
Centre ch. 6.40 


Lake George Asso., Rev. Caleb 


smith tr., per Rev. O. Dodge, 
agen, 


Saratoga Asso., Galway, Ist ch, 


18 67; Jamesville, ch. 7.70; Mil- 
ton, ch 27 87; Clifton ark, ch. 
35; Glenville, ct. 6.74; per Rev. 
0. D., agent, 


Worcester Asso. 13; C. Cranch 1; 


Edwin Osborne 1; Leesville. ch. 
60; Richmondville, ch. 23.61; 
Master J. C. Davis 25 cts; Mary- 
land, ch. 17.75; William God- 
dard 19; Middlefield, eh. 35; 
Cheiry Valley, ch. 350; Seward 
and Decatur, ch. 2.75: Summit, 
ch. 42.05; West Worcester, ch. 
19.25; John Cooke 15; Rev’ Asa 
Butier 1; Richmondville and 
Fulton, ch. 812; South Vaile 

ch. 33.75; East Worcester, 8.87; 
Isaac 10; per Rev. O. D., 
agent, 


Frauklin Asso, W. Stilson tr., 


2.50; Hampden, ch. 116; Jales 
Bostwick 5; M. L. Bostwick 4; 
Delhi, ch. 3.86; West Mereditn, 
ch. 950; Croton, ch. 837; 
Frankiin, ch. 11; Mra. Sherman 
58 cts; L. S. Vick 5; Unadilla, 
ch. 2.23; 1. Roeand wite 5; Gil- 
bertsville,ch 341; Sandhill, ch. 
433; Otego, ch. 2; Oneonta, ch. 
23.56; Milford Ist ch. 996; per 
Rev. O. D., agent, 


Hudson River North Asso., Chaun- 


cey other donas, 
to cons. hims. L. M. 25; Coxeack- 
je, ch. 8; A. B. Liathaway 5; 
John Dodge 25; Rosendale, ch. 
$28; Saugerties, ch., with uther 
donas. to cons. Kev Solomon 
Cove L. M. 12.40; Catskill, ch. 
60; Athens, ch. 15.37; West Hills 


299.90 


101.45 
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dale, ch. 26.50; Hudson, ch. 31; 
Russel Forsyth, to cons. Mrs. 
Russel Forsyth L. M. 100; T. M. 


Burt 10; Schodack, ch. 18; per 
344 


Rey. O D, agent, 

Dutchess Asso., North East, ch. 
25; Henry Sage 15; Mrs. M. E. 
Winchell 5; White Plains, ch. 
1225; Stanford ch. 14.52; Dover 
Plains, ch., with other donas. to 
cons. Thomas Hammond M. D., 
L. M. 37.25; James Ketchum, 
with other donas. to cous. Mrs. 
James Ketchum L. M. 25; Ada- 
line Waltrous 10 cts; Mr. Schry- 
ver 1; Samuel Luddington 5; 
per Rey. O. D., agent, 

Canisteo River Asso., M.G_ Ellis 
tr, East Cameron, ch. 16 25; 
Jasper, Female Sewing Society, 
835; Whitesville, ch., 8. Y. Sco- 
field 1: Troupsburg, ch. 5; 
Troupsburg and rooktield 
Fem. Sewing Soc. 6; A. Ken- 
drick 2; Ulysses, ch. 7; Mesdowe 
Olmstead and Cushing do. 75 cts; 
West Union, 130; Rey. T. Scott, 
annual member, per Rey. S. M. 
Osgood, agent, 

Cattaraugus Asso., a friend, by tr. 
of Asso., per Rey. 8. M. O., 
agent, 


New Jersey. 


Newark, South ch. 100; ine: 
wood, ch. 10; Plainfield, Ist. ch. 
(of which 2 is for German chap- 
els) 72; Hoboken, ch., to cous. 
Edwin Cooper L. M. 100; 

State Convention, I’. P. Runyon tr. 
New Jersey Asso. Beverly ch. 
11.50; Burlington ch. 22.09; S. 
Sch., for Indian missions, 13.94 ; 
Infant class for do. 7.76; Cam- 
den, Ist ch. 15.89; S. Sch. 20; 
Haddonfield. ch. 10; Moores- 
town, ch. 20.25; Mullica Hill, 
ch. 15; Vineentown,ch. 18.75; 
Bordentown, ch. 40; Mount 
Holly, ch. 27; Cohansey, Ist ch. 
56.88; Greenwich, ch. 5.75; Ce- 
darviile, ch. 15; S. Sch. 2.50; 
Centra! New Jersey Asso , Beth- 
lehem, ch. 30; Freehold, ch. 
16.37; Hightstown, ch.63; Lam- 
bertsville, ch. 32 50; 8. Sch. 7 9); 
Hamilton Square, ch. 16; Youths’ 
Miss. Soc. 45; East New Jeisey 
Asso., Bloomingdale, ch.6; Eliza- 
bethtown, ch. 7.25; Holmdel, ch. 
16.53; Middletown, Ist ch. 41.70; 
per Rey. 8S. M. Osgood, agent, 


—— 866.56 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, a friend, to sup. a 
child in Assam Orph. Sch. 25; 
Smithfield, ch. 42.58; 8. Sch. 
14.12; Athens, ch. 50 cts; J. V. 
Daniels 50 cts; Betsey A. Rice 
62 cts; South Auburn, William 
King 1; Deborah King 1; Wells- 
boro’, ch., mon. con. 12 ; Eaton, 
Thomas Mitchell 1; 

Philadelphia Asso., Broad St. ch., 
Fem. For. Miss. Soc., 25 of wh. 
is from A. Stibs to sup. A. Stibs 
in Nowgong Orph. Sch. 34.62; 
North + 8.50; Union ch. 2.24; 
Schuylkill Falls, 8. Sch. 13.27; 
Hilltown, ch, Mrs. Rachael 
Morris 6; Balligomingo, ch.8.31; 
Upland, ch. 1781; Ridley, ch. 
11.50; Reading ch. 26; S. Sch. 
26; Bridgeport, ch. 870; per 


47.65 


1.00 
—— 1680.23 


282.00 


584.56 


161.95 
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[February, 1855. 


100; Windsor, ch. bal. 25 cts; 

Plymouth, ch. 9.25; 8. Sch. 6; 

per Rev. 5. M. Osgood, agent, 201.90 
Centre Asso., Huntingdon ch., 

Rey. A. B. Still, per Rev. 8. M. 

O., agent, 2.00 


Ohio. 


Norwalk, ch. 39.54; 8. Sch., for 
Assam Orph. Sch. 6.85: 46.39 
State Convention, per Rev. J. 
Stevens, agent, 10.00 
Miami Asso., 32.77; Cincinnati, 
9th St. ch, ann. coll 403 34; 
mon. con. 38871; Burman Fem. 
Soc. 131.50; 8. Sch. 
188.45; Cutter St S. Sch. 29; 
Dayton, Ist ch. 20; Wayne St. 
S. Sch. 12: per Rey. J. S., agent, 805 77 
Wills Creek Asso, Cambridge, 
ch. 4; Sarchet’s Run, ch. 2; 
White Eyes Plains, ch. 4; Thom- 
as Hughes 1; per Rev. J. 8. 
agent, 11.00 
Mohecan Asso., 25; Greentown, 
ch. 15; Loudonville, ch. 5; per 
Rev. J. S., agent, 45.00 
Wooster Asso., Wooster, 8. Sch. 
8.23; Mrs. Van Nostrand 1; per 
Rey. J. agent, 
Coshocton Asso., Tomica, ch. 5; 
Tiverton, ch. 172; Union ch. 
4.28; per Rev. J. agent, 11 00 


Indiana, 


Ladoga, ch. 5.65; KR. Davis 35 cts; 
Oswego, ch 8; Pipe Creek, ch. 
5 20; per Rev. J. Stevens, agent, 


Michigan. 


State Convention, H. Glover, tr. 20000 
Dipestown, William Boughton 8; 
xter, ch. 7; South Battle 
Creek, ch.5; Marion ch. 3; 


Iowa. 


Blue Grass, ch. 8; Mt. Pleasant, 
ch. H 


In Foreign Countries. 


London, Eng., Regent St. ch. 35.00 
China, Hongkong, Miss. ch., mon. 
con. 42.68 
Greek Mission ch., mon, con. 41.15 
Teloogoo Mission, a member of 
the Nellore ch., : 
— 14443 


$6,753.16 
Legacies. 


Pavilion, N. Y., Martin Van Bu- 
ren, per Denby Lewis, Thomas 
Burns and Sabrina Lewis, Exr’s, 600.00 
Meredith, N. Y., Estate of Agnes 
Noble, per James H. Graham, 
Exr. 


—— 961.25 


$7,714.41 
Total from April Ist to Dec. 31st, 1854, $53,718.37. 


Donations in Clothing and Goods. 


New York, American Tract So- 
ciety 1 box books, etc., for Rev. 
Rk. F. Buel. 

Library, Pa., Joseph Phillips 1 keg 
butter and 1 box dried fruit, for 
Rey. J. L. Douglass, 

Sydney, C. B., H. W. Craw 
2 boxes sundries, for Rey. A. 

R. 

Unknown, 1 box, for Rey. J. 

Johnson. 


— — 
i 
iH 
i 
hi 404.07 

140.12 

| 

i! 

—— 938.39 

| —— 23.00 

iti 

i 

. 

| = 

——— 

4 

Rev. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 

Central Union Asso., 13.82 

i} | Ast ch. 87.40; Thomas Wattson, 

{ tocons. Henry B. Fairman L. M. 

| 


